








Chevrolet. 


Thelrucks You 
an Depend On. 


Ihe Irucks 
I hat Last. 4 


Those are the words we live by at Chevrolet. They 
represent a vision shared by every Chevy truck employee and 
dealer in the country. The vision: to produce a full line of —_— 
trucks that people can depend on for years of 
hardworking use. 


Each year we've realized that | Ey <a 


























vision with products that 
provide greater value and ———— Wei 
quality. And, perhaps most | 
important of all, with 
products that last. 

Now we’re ready to do it 
again. With a full line of 
trucks that is the finest in 
Chevrolet’s 80-year history. 
The 1992 Chevrolets. 

The trucks you can depend on. 
The trucks that last. 








Chevy also has the biggest selec: 
tion of trucks available—over 
100 models to choose from. 









And all of them 
are backed by one 
of the best war- 
last longer, on average, th ranties in the busi- 
eer re eon ness. A 3-year 
36,000-mile 
Bumper to 
Bumper Plus 


CHEVROLET 





Over 98% of all Chevys sold in the 
past 10 years are still on the job.* 


Jar 7 
That's the highest percentage of any ba 
full-line truck company. deductible.** 





And as a Chevy gets older, the news ii 
gets better: Chevy full-size pickups 
bring top dollar at resale time. In fact, 

independent research shows they have 
the best resale value in the business. 


In addition, every Chevy pickup, 
Blazer, Astro and Suburban comes 
equipped with standard rear-wheel or 
4-wheel anti-lock brakes.tt That's a 
degree of dependability unmatched in 
our industry. And a powerful 
example of Chevrolet's 
commitment to your safety. 


Dependability is a FF 
key factor in the ya 4 
popularity of / = 


Chevy’s 
Chewy Astro is the only mid-size van with standard 4 = patented Insta-Trac™ 
vorsepower engine and available system, too. In fact, 
so many people have 
come to depend on 
Insta-Trac, it’s now the 
most relied-upon 4x4 
system in America. 


Here’s one more cold, hard fact any 
truck owner will appreciate: Chevy 
trucks have the most two-side- 
galvanized steel of any full-size 
pickup. Plus a protective layer of 
standard base-coat/clear-coat paint. 


















The result is the 
best rust 
protection 
in the 
business. 




















5 class with standard 
ck brakes. Now available 
on Insta Trac 4-wheel drive. 


And here’s something else you can 
count on: Insta-Trac is standard on all 
Chevy 4x4s, from Blazers to pickups. 
More proof that wherever you g00N = Something Chevy owners have come 
this planet, Chevy trucks are the to depend on through years of 
trucks you can depend on. hardworking use. No wonder Chevy 
full-size pickup is America’s best- 
selling truck.*** 





$ee your Chevy dealer. And see for 
yourself. These are the trucks you 
can depend on. The trucks that last. 








TO BELIEVE OUR BLADES CAN 
SHAVE BELOW YOUR SKIN IN TOTAL COMFORT, 
YOU NEED A CLEAR CUT EXPLANATION. 





It sounds impossible. 
But this ability is 
exactly why NorelcoS 
patented “Lift and Cut’, 
system gives you such 





Razor combs quickly direct hair 
to the“Liftand Cut” system. 

a remarkably close 
shave. And a totally 
comfortable one. 

In front of the blade, 
Norelco’ has engineered 
a precision 
lifter. When 
the lifter 
notches into 
a hair, it lifts 
it up. As the 
blade cuts it, 
the hair shaft 
can actually 
drop back 








below the skin. Experience the 
The result of this Norelco. Then, the feel- 
process is an incredibly ing of getting an 


close shave. ItS incred- 
ibly comfortable too, 
because the blades don't 
even touch your face. 












Blade cuts lifted hair which then 
drops back below the skin level. 


exceptionally close and 
amazingly comfortable 
shave couldn't be more 

clear cut. 


og 


Lifter notches into the hair 
and lifts it up. 


Imagine this multi- 
plied by as many as 45 
blade and lifter com- 
binations 
spinning at 
2,000 rpm, 
and you 
have some 
idea of the 





phenomenal ~~ : 
nature of J Nor el CO 
this tech- We make close comfortable. 
nology. ea 
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At McDonald’? we've always served 
the basics: meat, potatoes, bread and dairy 
products. Simple good food has been a 


constant ever since we began. And 
for as long as we've been making 
hamburgers, we've constantly 
searched for new products and new 
ways of cooking to make our good 
food even better. 

Like switching to 100% 
vegetable oil to cook our french 





Where theres a healthy 


Switching to vege 
table oil reduces 
Saturated fat and 
eliminates choles 
terol altogether in 


our french fries and 
hash browns 


fries and hash browns. The 
same way we've cooked our 
Filet-O-Fish? McChicken? 


sii <<] Deluxe™ sandwich, you won't find a 
@ leaner beef patty in the business: its 


Ourenriched buns 91% fat-free* and 100% delicious™ 


Chicken McNuggets* , notonly provide Also, we fortify our sandwich buns 


“a ron, niacin, thiamin i : 
and hot fruit pies andribotievin, but with calcium and enrich them with 
are also a good 


for years. source ofcaicium. Vitamins and iron. 


Lean ground beef has been 
the foundation of our good taste 
— always at least 77.5% lean. But 
we didn’t stop there. With the 
introduction of our new McLean 


And weve made other big changes when 
it comes to reducing fat. We've switched 
from 2% to 1% lowfat milk and replaced 
regular milk shakes and soft serve with low- 
fat milk shakes and lowfat frozen yogurt. 











Both are 99.5% fat-free. And many of our at McDonald's? Sodium. We've de- 
restaurants now offer 100% fat-free fruit creased the salt added to our ham- 


sorbet desserts. burger patties by 50%. And the 
We've reduced fat in our /§ Our jowfat sodium in our breakfast sau- 
Chicken McNuggets. Introduced ;42% shakes, sage by 32%, hotcakes by 30% 


reduced-calorie salad dressings, @* 5% yoeurt and pickles by 21%. 


plus whole-grain breakfast cereals I" erect, And McDonalds is testing 
and fat-free, cholesterol-free "mF 33S%° still more ideas to offer you good 
Apple Bran Muffins to start your “°° — nutrition. New products like 
day right. chicken fajitas that are low in 


What else has been going down fat and calories. Fresh fruit. Pastas 





We've 
reduced 
sodium in 
a large 
partofour 
menu, an 
improve 
ment that 
+ doesn't 
sacrifice 
taste 


Hearty soups. Fresh carrot 
and celery sticks. And new 
ways of cooking. 
McDonalds is com- 
mitted to making sure that 


when you've got an appetite for healthy 
food, we'll always have the choices to 


satisfy you 





FROM THE PUBLISHER 


hen we at TIME decided to is- 
sue a collection of Hugh Si- 
dey’s essays on U.S. Presidents, 
there was never a doubt as to who 
would be the publisher. A 1989 
winner while at Harvard of one of 
our College Achievement Awards, 
Luke Ives Pontifell is a member of 
the extended TIME family. He re- 
ceived his prize for founding Thorn- 
willow Press, an enterprise that is 
dedicated to issuing limited editions 
of exquisitely designed, hand-print- 
ed books. “The goal is to create 
beautiful, durable books that can 
carry inspiring events and exciting 
ideas into the future,” says Pontifell, 
23. “Today's primary means of com- 
munication, like newspapers and 
television, are effective but ephem- 
eral. We don’t want today’s ideas to 
become tomorrow’s trash.” 
Pontifell’s philosophy was shaped early, From his mother, a 
sculptor, he learned a reverence for craftsmanship, and from his 
father, an advertising creative director, he derived a love for the 
written word, Growing up in a 200-year-old farmhouse in West 
Stockbridge, Mass., he made toys and wrote poems in calligraphy. 
In his teens Pontifell took a printing course and promptly fell 
















Pontifell and Sidey outside the White House 


“There's nothing like running your fingers 
over the letters on a newly printed page. It 
enhances the way you experience the words.” 





There’s nothing like running your fingers over the letters 
he says. “It enhances the way you expe- 
At age 16 he leased his own letterpress, and 
Thornwillow was born. His first 
coup was printing historian Wil- 
liam L. Shirer’s memoir of the U.S. 
bombing of Hiroshima. Since then 
Thornwillow has published works 
by Arthur Schlesinger Jr. and Hel- 
* mut Kohl. This week it brings out 
The Presidency by Hugh Sidey. The 
book is available through Thorn- 
willow Press in New York City: 
$300 leather, $75 cloth. 

Pontifell and Sidey were de- 
lighted by the collaboration. “I had 
read Hugh’s essays for years and 
leaped at the chance to print 
them,” says Pontifell. For Sidey, 
meeting Luke recalled his youth as 
a printer at the lowa newspaper his 
great-grandfather founded, “I con- 
sider Luke an adopted son,” he 
says. Sidey believes TiME co- 
founder Henry Luce would also 
feel an affinity, “Luce complained 
each week about putting out the magazine, but when he got a 
copy fresh off the presses, he would lift it, smell it, riffle the pages. 
For a while, all was well with the world.” 


Agee 0 Vee 


in love. * 
on a newly printed page.” 
rience the words.” 





Amazing results: 





After five years, 7 out of 10 NordicTrack 
owners still use their machines 
more than 3 times per week. 





The most effective aerobic exercise 
machine on the market. 


In 1988, Maritz Marketing 
Research conducted a survey 
among NordicTrack owners who 
had owned their machines for more y 
than five years. Their findings 
showed that fully 69% of respondents 
still use their machines an average of 
3.5 sessions per week, 25 minutes 
per session. 

Their reason is simple. They have found 
that NordicTrack not only exercises more u 
muscles and burns more calories in less time 'p 
than many other machines on the market, 
but that it’s mentally and physically more 
stimulating and enjoyable as well. 


Cross-country skiing—the best 
aerobic exercise. 

NordicTrack duplicates the motion of 
cross-country skiing, which experts agree 
is the best form of aerobic exercise, 
Better than biking, hydraulic 
cylinder rowing, running or 
swimming. 

It works all the major muscle groups in 
your body: arms, shoulders, back, stomach, 
legs. Which means you achieve your fitness 
and weight-loss goals quickly and easily. 


















Norate 


Patented flywheel and one-way clutch 
mechanisms provide true cross-country ski action. 
NordicTrack features proportional 

resistance, which places primary effort on 

the rearward stride just like cross-country skiing. 
Unlike shuffle-type ski exercises, the 

system allows you to develop a rhythm and 
continuity of motion that makes exercise 

more pleasant and easier to sustain. 

Discover for yourself. 

Call today. Or fill out the coupon below. 

We'll send you a free full-color brochure = video 
that describe in detail why 7 out of 10 users have kept 
their fitness and weight-loss goals on eck. 





Call today for a 
30-day in-home trial! 


Call or write for : 


FREE VIDEO 


& Brochure 


1-800-328-5888 
rack «x. 


A CML Company " 





lic Track, Dept =377K1 
n Blvd. N., Chaska. MN 55418 
























NTRODUCING THE NEW MAZDA 929. THE FIRST 
LUXURY SEDAN THAT DOESN’T DEPEND ENTIRELY 
ON LUXURY TO MAKE YOU FEEL GOOD. Why should the 
rewards of owning a fine automobile be restricted to the purely physical? It was this 
unconventional thinking that ultimately led to the new Mazda 929. A luxury sedan 
conceived not by corporate committee but by a fine artist. Resulting in aesthetics that 
may strike a somewhat deeper chord in you than cars normally do. @& And to help satisfy 
your desire for environmental responsibility, weve eliminated 70% of our manufacturing 
waste. Further distinguishing the new 929 from automobiles that rely on extravagance 
as their sole appeal. 2@ Of course, you can also savor the eager yet smooth acceleration 

of its 24-valve V6 engine, the security of standard air bags 


for both driver and passenger and the supple contours of its 





leather-trimmed upholstery." 2& After all, if the new Mazda 929 didnt offer the pre- 
requisites of uncommon comfort and performance, it not only wouldnt be a 


luxury sedan. It wouldnt be a Mazda. 


THE MAZDA 929 
The only car in its class with dual air bags standard. ABS. 
3.0L, 24-valve V6 engine. Multi-link suspension. *Available 
leather-trimmed upholstery. First car with available solar- 
powered ventilation system. 36-month/50,000-mile limited 
warranty. No-deductible, “bumper-to-bumper” protection. 
See your dealer for details. For a free brochure on the 
new 929 or any new Mazda, call 1-800-639-1000. 


*Seats upholstered in leather except for back side of front seats 
bottom cushion side panels, and other minor areas. 


© 1991 Mazda Motor of America Inc 











IT JUST FEELS RIGHT” 
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ALTERNATIVE MEDICINE 


“Don’t give up on 
the traditionalists 
just yet.” 

A. Reid Allison Jr., M.D. 


State College, Pa. 


Louisiana’s Strange Politics 


The 
a 
Age 
Of 


ALTERNATIVE 
MEDICINE 


It’s time that conventional medicine ex- 
perience a catharsis [ HEALTH, Nov. 4]. If it 
takes something new like the various forms 
of alternative medicine you describe to 
make the medical establishment realize 
that there is a great deal of dissatisfaction 
with the “take a pill, call me in the morn- 
ing” approach, then so be it. 

Paul E. Lemal, Director 
American Integrated Healthcare Association 
Atlanta 


As a practicing physician for the past 13 
years, I was very disgruntled to read about 
alternative medicine. The days of snake-oil 
patent medicines should be over, not un- 
dergoing a revival. People will eventually 
come to realize that the best health-care 
provider is the physician and not alterna- 
tive gimmickry. I hope it will not be too late 
to reverse the damage that will be done by 
charlatans who have failed to correctly di- 
agnose a disease or have treated a patient 
in an ineffective manner. 

David S. Weinstein, D.O. 
Jacksonville 


Funding for scientific research on the 
more beneficial practices of alternative 
medicine must be increased. Only with 
properly publicized research will the medi- 
cal establishment be forced to open its col- 
lective mind. The incorporation of these 














disciplines into the mainstream of modern 
medical education will certainly follow 
when they are proven to be effective and 
are widely accepted by the public. 


John A. Wolf 


Philadelphia 


As you correctly point out, traditional 
medicine has made tremendous strides in 
health care over the past 30 to 40 years, but 
nothing like the improvements that are 
now coming—genetic engineering, organ 
transplants without fear of the rejection 
phenomenon, newer and more effective 
antibiotics and antitumor agents and artifi- 
cial blood, to note a few. Don’t give up on 
the traditionalists just yet. “Be not the first 
by whom the new is tried, nor the last to lay 
the old aside.” 

A. Reid Allison Jr., M.D. 
State College, Pa. 


It is a daunting task to sort out the dif- 
ferences, profound and trivial, between 
Western and Eastern modes of medical 
treatment. And now, given the increasing 
variety of methods available, in addition to 
the usual questions I sometimes feel com- 
pelled to ask, Is this really the right treat- 
ment? I have tried a number of alternatives 
with varying degrees of success. One that 
possesses a modicum of integrity is reflex- 
ology. Certain types of therapeutic mas- 
sage are another. Biofeedback is O.K., al- 
though it often resembles a lie-detector 
test. (What else but Western science would 
require a roomful of electronic gadgetry to 
verify that a patient is uncomfortable?) 
Herbs and crystals are of doubtful value 
and best left to self-indulgent but generally 
healthy individuals. 

Lisa Luedtke 
Washington 


I laughed so hard reading the first two 
columns of your story that I aggravated my 
aching back. If Claudia Wallis’ beautifully 
written article had not pleased me so much 
I would have sued her for causing me pain. 

Denes Marsh 
Los Angeles 


You're quite right about the impor- 
tance to health of lowering the level of 
stress. For reducing stress, many Europe- 
ans already know and many Americans are 
learning that few things work as well as a 
visit to a nudist resort. Your readers won't 
believe this until they try it. Many humans 
subconsciously put aside a portion of 
stress-inducing competitiveness when we 
set aside our clothes. 

Gary J. Brown, Executive Director 
Nudist/Naturist Information Agency 
Oaktown, Va. 


P.T. Barnum would have loved your ar- 
ticle. There is still a sucker born every min- 
ute. I hope the partially educated health- 
care administrators already trying to tell 
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me how to manage my patients’ care do not 

add all the methods of alternative medi- 
cine to their agenda. 

Warren W. Francis, M.D. 

Providence 


Why Did Communism Fail? 

Michael Kinsley writes that the West 
had “an inordinate fear of communism,” 
just as President Jimmy Carter said in 1977 
[Essay, Nov. 4]. Yet this dread was justi- 
fied, especially in the 1970s, when the Sovi- 
ets projected power into Africa and Asia 
and threatened to achieve nuclear domi- 
nance in Europe with their SS-20 deploy- 
ment. Reagan’s military buildup convinced 
the Soviet Union that it could not win an 
arms race, and helped push the Soviet 
economy over the edge. If Reagan claims 
the credit for that, who is to gainsay him? 

Anthony Paul Martin 
London 


Kinsley’s article “Just Why Did Com- 
munism Fail?” should be retitled “Just 
Why Did Communism Last So Long?” 
The author supplies the answer in discuss- 
ing America’s fear of communism, which 
legitimized a clearly flawed system. The 
Soviet people must have asked themselves, 
Why do Americans react to communism 
with such fear?, and reached the conclu- 
sion that communism was a valid competi- 
tor to capitalism. This erroneous belief had 
the Soviet people holding on to a system 
that was incapable of supplying them with 
basic necessities. The Reagan policy de- 
layed communism’s fall and, as Kinsley 
states, made the American people victims 
of our own “inordinate fear.” 

Joseph L. Irrera 
New Orleans 


Killing Power 


Your article on the massacre of 23 peo- 
ple in Killeen, Texas, by gunman George 
Hennard left me numb with shock and dis- 
belief [NATION, Oct. 28]. How many more 
murders are required in a rational country 
like America for Congress to realize that 
gun control makes sense? “Guns don’t kill 
people, people do” is a foolish argument. 
lhe range of firearms available in the U.S. 
market gives unimaginable killing power to 
just about anybody. Would a gun-control 
Opponent care to answer this question: 
Could Hennard have done as much dam- 
age with a knife or other weapon as he did 
with a gun? 

Sanjeet Dutt 
Bombay 





Coal Mining’s Toll 

There is no place in the coal industry 
for the type of mine operations Ted Gup 
described in “The Curse of Coal” [Bust- 
NESS, Nov. 4]. Irresponsible or outlaw coal 




















Isn't It Time We Resende ‘Teachers 
With More Uhan An Occasional Apple? 


With all due respect to the Red Delicious and the 


McIntosh, we believe it’s time to recognize outstanding 
teachers for what they truly are—modern day, unsung 
heroes. It is in this spirit that we present Che American 
Teacher Awards, honoring those men and women who 
enlighten the minds and ignite the imaginations of our 
children. Won’t you please join us? Our live presentation 
will occur on November 24th, at 7p.m. n/rr, during our free 
holiday preview. Exclusively on The Disney Channel. 





a . : 


The Walt Disney Company Presents The American Teacher Awards 
Funded in part by The Coca-Cola Company and Delta Air Lines. 





© Disney. Preview available in participating cable systems. 
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NOT LONG AGO, BUSINESS PARTNERSHIPS 
WERE DESIGNED TO HAVE A PROFOUND |MPACT 
ON THE MARKETPLACE. 


i more information, call us at |-800-NETWARE 
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_ Haveyouhad 
- yourfuntoday? 


| Sure, you did everything you were supposed to 
do today. That's what adults do. Because they're re- 
sponsible. They want people to like them. And give 


GOLF them paychecks. | >And then 
eae oom one day they go berserk, and 


== spend money they don't have on 
a Car they can't pronounce. Don't let this happen to 
you. Get your fun in easy daily “wegaeeneecenoonme 
doses with Game Boy,” the per- Fakace 
sonal game-playing system 


from Nintendo: b But it’s a toy, you're thinking, 


| couldn't possibly be interested. Oh yeah? Golf, _lunlende 
Interested? Golf on Game Boy requires the judgement iH of tt 
real thing, and you can play it anywhere. So you can getinaquicknine for Game Boy as well. @ | ATU Alia tind nv vy? 





ot) 


on the train to work, without having to shoot around 
the old ladies. > But got is just le: 


one of over a hundred game 





Nintendo® 






Cartridges to choose from. 
| There's a full range of sports, puzzle and adventure 
_ Games as well. And the first cartridge is on us. It’s 
Tetris; the jigsaw puzzle that fights back. Look, 
‘it’s no secret that having fun everyday makes you a 
ppier person. If that doesn't appeal to you, find 
oo Nintendo your holiday 
Hist who's not as hopelessly grown-up as you are, 
" get them a Game Boy system and stand back. If 
leaves you cold, we remind you, there's a day planner 














GAME BOY. 
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operators give the rest of the industry a 
black eye. But by singling out the problems 
in a few Logan, W. Va., mines and not 
mentioning the majority of producers in 
that state and across America—those op- 
erating safe and productive mines—Gup 
does the entire industry a disservice. The 
majority of coal producers have achieved 
much in the past two decades, especially in 
health and safety. Since passage of the 
1969 Mine Safety and Health Act, coal- 
mine fatalities are down 78%. Even a sin- 
gle injury or fatality, however, is one too 
many. Make no mistake, coal mining is not 
an easy job and has the potential to be dan- 
gerous. That is why our miners are highly 
trained and earn more than $35,000 annu- 
ally. Eighty percent of the coal produced in 
the U.S. each year is used to generate 60% 
of the nation’s electricity, the lowest-cost 
electricity in the world. And most of it was 
mined safely and economically. If it wasn’t, 
we wouldn't still be in business. 
Richard L. Lawson, President 
National Coal Association 
Washington 


My mother, sister and I were among 
those who got out of the coalfields of 
Nemacolin, Pa., after my high school grad- 
uation in 1960. My dad, like his father, was 
a miner and died at age 44. The mines were 
working only one day a week when we left. 











LETTERS 


My heart goes out to the members of the 

United Mine Workers of America, who 
have lived through years of antiunionism. 

Steve Popovich 

Nashville 


On Dec. 18, 1878, my great-grandfa- 
ther Jack Kehoe was hanged by the state of 
Pennsylvania for trying to better the work- 
ing conditions of the anthracite-coal min- 
ers in Schuylkill County. He was exonerat- 
ed by the same state in 1978. It appears 
that his death was in vain. Very little has 
changed for the better. 

Margaret J. Flaherty 
Brodbecks, Pa. 





Push-Button Sailing 

As a longtime sailing enthusiast, I ap- 
plaud the advances in design of modern 
Sailing craft like Amoco Procyon [DEsiGN, 
Oct. 28]. Because of them, we now have 
lighter, faster, safer boats that are afford- 
able by more people. However, I do ques- 
tion the need for the many modern conve- 
niences. Also what would my husband do 
on board? He loves to tinker. He would 
feel useless and bored on the high-tech 
Procyon. It sounds as if this boat doesn’t 

need people at all to ply the waters. 
Lynda Edwards 
Spring, Texas 
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U.S. schools are often criticized as not 
producing graduates capable of designing 
products. In that context it is interesting to 
note that the hydraulic system that moves 
the 13,000-Ib. keel of the sailboat Amoco 
Procyon was designed by the students and 
faculty of the Milwaukee School of Engi- 
neering. Just give the students an opportu- 
nity to perform, and they will. 

Hermann Viets, President 
Milwaukee School of Engineering 
Milwaukee 


High tech or no (and, trust me, the tech 
stuff will fail someday on any sailboat that 
spends time at sea), the Procyon is still a 
“leaner.” You can be comfortable on a 
boat like that only if one of your legs is 
shorter than the other. You have to bake 
your cake on one tack and serve it on the 
other if you don’t want it to appear lopsid- 
ed. Those of us who are interested in sail- 
ing fast and comfortably know enough to 
sail on trimarans. 

Joanne Sandstrom 
Berkeley 





Giving the Public What It Wants 


I found the comments of American 
Airlines chairman Robert Crandall infuri- 
ating [INTERVIEW, Oct. 28]. Arguing with a 
customer about his needs and perceptions, 











DINE ON A SUBMARINE 
THis EVENING. 
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denying data, justifying negative trends 
and inconveniences, arguing that effective- 
ness and efficiency are mutually exclusive, 
and insisting that all other businesses are 
easier are part of a proven formula for cor- 
porate extinction. Crandall’s attitudes are 
reminiscent of those found in fallen Amer- 
ican industries such as automobiles, steel 
and electronics. 

Linda James 

Gibsonia, Pa. 


Crandall says airplane seats are closer 
together because “that’s what the public 
| wants,” linking his conclusion with the 
public’s desire for a cheap seat. Ergo: a 
cheap seat will of necessity be a cramped 
seat. Pure sophistry! I can’t imagine any- 
one voting for smaller, cramped seating, 
which is what he suggests. But I can envi- 
sion him hanging us from the ceiling on 
meat hooks one day, if he can get away with 
it. Comfort and safety be damned! Profit is 
what Crandall is all about. 
Jack Sheridan 
Chicago 


Let me come to the defense of Crandall 
and deregulation. I go way back, to the old 
prop-plane days. It was nicer then: | 
bought a ticket, checked my luggage, got 
on the plane carrying only a purse and was 


off. In those days no one ever carried on 
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any bags, so the overhead storage was 
smaller, and you didn’t conk your head on 
it. The seats were roomier; everything was 
more genteel. But few people could afford 
to fly back then. Sure fares are going up, 
what isn’t? I'm 86 and love to travel, and 
I've flown more than the average person. I 
say the airlines have done, and are doing, a 
fantastic job. Let’s hope they are allowed 
to continue to do so. 
Naomi W. Higginbotham 
Phoenix 


In response to your interviewer's ques- 
tion, “Why do you oppose cities spending 
so much to expand their airports?,” Cran- 
dall answered that it was because they cost 
a lot of money. He claimed that the public 
doesn’t build airports, the airlines do, say- 
ing that bonds for airport construction are 
“guaranteed by the airlines on the basis of 
long-term leases.” In point of fact, some, 
but by no means all, airport bonds are 
guaranteed by the airline leases. Airport 
funding also comes from ticket taxes, and 
many cities provide land and facility assets 
at no cost. In the final analysis, it is the pub- 
lic that pays for airports, and we think they 
are willing to finance new facilities and ex- 
pansion of existing ones. 

George Howard, President 
Airports Association Council International 
Washington 











Regulatory Shenanigans 
I found the actions of Vice President 
Dan Quayle’s Council on Competitiveness 
enabling farmers and builders to circum- 
vent environmental laws on wetlands high- 
ly disturbing [NATION, Nov. 4]. Apparent- 
ly, Quayle and his panel are not able to 
understand some basic ecological concepts 
about the value of wetlands. I am certain 
that my fifth-grade class and I could en- 
lighten them about the need to protect a 
rapidly dwindling natural resource that is 
so important to the environment. 
Philip Downes 
Sidney, Maine 


The Vice President and his supporters 
may think his efforts to help polluters cir- 
cumvent the Clean Air Act are shrewd. 
There is nothing smart about evading envi- 
ronmental laws. Quayle’s actions are bla- 
tantly illegal and pose, in addition, a funda- 
mental threat to our democratic process. 

Henry A. Waxman, Chairman 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Subcommittee on Health 

and the Environment 
Washington 


Quayle’s Council on Competitiveness 
sounds like the taxpayers’ last chance to 
protect themselves against unelected bu- 
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reaucrats producing legislation by regula- 

tions. Statutory regulations unleashed on 

us are bad enough. I say, Keep up the good 
work, Dan Quayle. 

Christine Kadlub 

Fort Collins, Colo. 





Remembrance of Things Past 


Your article about the unreliability of 
memory [BEHAvioR, Oct. 28] makes one 
wonder about the trustworthiness of recol- 
lections that date back a half-century and 
play a role in the Nazi war-crime trials in 
Australia and overseas. If we can’t trust 
memories of events 10 years ago how can 
there be an accurate recollection of what 
happened 45 to 50 years ago? Memories 
are also subject to accretion, in which de- 
tails occurring since then are added. 

Geoffrey Muirden, Secretary 
Australian Civil Liberties Union 
Carlton, Australia 


The Global Baby Chase 


In a country like India, which has 15% 
of the world’s population and 1.5% of its in- 
come, millions with large families, if given a 
chance, would opt to have a child or two 
adopted overseas—provided they knew for 


| sure that their offspring would have a se- 


cure future [Society, Oct. 21]. Instead of 
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offering a mere 1,200 or so babies for adop- 
tion each year, India alone could fill the 
needs of the entire U.S. And what could be 
better than to have thousands of little am- 
bassadors of goodwill working for us! 
Bhim S. Makhija 
New Delhi 





Getting Personal 


“I'm curious as to the percentage of 
women to men who are reading the 
letters on sexual harassment and are 
making the decisions about which ones 
get published,” wrote Richard P. Moses 
of Sumter, S.C. He was referring to the 
letters we have run in this column on 

the Clarence Thomas-Anita Hill 
confrontation. Normally two women 
make the selection with approval froma 
male editor. Last week a man and woman 
chose the letters. We have received over 
1,400 letters voicing a wide variety of 
opinions on the Thomas-Hill controversy, 
of which 26 were published; 14 were 
from men and 12 from women. The views 
we presented were pretty evenly split: 
about half supported Hill, and about half 
defended Thomas or deplored the 
Senate committee hearings. 








On Being Irish 


On the basis of William Henry’s enthu- | 
siastic review of Irish playwright Brian 
Friel’s Dancing at Lughnasa, | can hardly 
wail to see the story about the joys and sor- 
rows of the five Mundy sisters of Ballybeg 
[ THEATER, Nov. 4]. My parents were born 
in Ireland, and I can attest to the despair, 
madness, joy and exhilaration of what it 
means to be Irish. 


Emily McCormack 
Willowbrook, Til 
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Dodge Spirit and 
Plymouth Acclaim start out with 
an impressive list of standards — 
including a driver's airbag and a 
warranty choice no other manufac- 
turer offers. And even when you 
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CRITICS’ VOICES 


BY TIME’S REVIEWERS. Compiled by Linda Williams 





y MOVIES 
| 
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THE PEOPLE UNDER THE 
STAIRS. Bumbling burglars, 
wiseacre kids, nasty adults, 
guilty secrets: this spook sonata 
sounds like a forced merger of 
Home Alone and Arsenic and 


Old Lace. The movie is all setup 


and little payoff, but writer- 
director Wes Craven (the first 
Nightmare on Elm Street) 

and a good cast make it fun. 
Sometimes the best part of 

a horror movie is waiting to 
be scared. 


FRANKIE & JOHNNY. Now that 
Garry Marshall’s comedy about 
displaced lovers in New York 
City has proved to be a fall flop, 
we like it a little more. See it (in 
an uncrowded theater) for Mi- 
chelle Pfeiffer’s sad beauty, Al 
Pacino’s drooling-puppy ardor, 
Nathan Lane’s good-natured 
bitchiness. 








CLASSIC WEEKEND I (cus, 
Nov. 23-25). CBs has found 
gold in its rerun vaults, 
Following last season’s high- 














rated tributes to All in the Fam- 
ily and Mary Tyler Moore, the 
network has put together clip- 
fests of M*A*S*H, The Bob 
Newhart Show and (for a 
second time) The Ed Sullivan 
Show. 


HOT COUNTRY NIGHTS (Nac. 
debuting Nov, 24, 8 p.m. EST). 
Dolly Parton failed a few sea- 
sons back, but this music series 
will try again to cash in on the 
nation’s love of country. 


LAND OF THE EAGLE (rss, 
Nov. 24-27, 8 p.m. on most 
stations). “For the Cherokee, 
autumn is a time of great re- 
newal. . .” If you can survive 
George Page’s droning narra- 
tion, you'll better appreciate 
the lush photography in this 
eight-hour survey of the natural 
history of North America. 


JOHNNY ADAMS SINGS DOC 
POMUS: THE REAL ME 
(Rounder). Superb R. and B., 
recorded in New Orleans this 
past spring shortly before the 
death of the songwriter it does 
so proud. Doc Pomus, who 


| wrote his fair share of classics 


(Save the Last Dance for Me, 
This Magic Moment), had a lyric 











finesse that could not only 
match but also bring out the 
best in his collaborators. 
Prominent among them was 
the estimable Dr. John, who 
co-wrote seven of these 11 cuts, 
all sung by Adams with a soul 
of fire. 


ABBEY LINCOLN: YOU GOTTA 
PAY THE BAND ( Verve). Ab- 
bey Lincoln has done it all— 
supper-club singing, song writ- 
ing, movie acting (The Girl 
Can't Help It, For Love of Ivy). 
Now on the comeback trail as a 
jazz diva, she combines the 
emotions of Billie Holiday with 
a personal delivery rooted in 
her own poetic lyrics. Never has 
her talent been better displayed 
than on these 10 songs, five of 
them from her own pen, featur- 
ing outstanding backup work 
by the late tenor-sax great 

Stan Getz. 


DVORAK, SYMPHONY NO. 6; 
JANACEK, TARAS BULBA 
(London). Though Dvorak 
composed at least four great 
symphonies in which Czech-fla- 
vored melodies flow with Schu- 
bertian ease and Brahmsian 
grandeur, he is known mostly 
for his ninth, the “New World.” 
Christoph von Dohnanyi leads 
his Cleveland Orchestra here 
in a fine performance of the 
sixth and a deftly dramatic 
reading of Leos Janacek’s pro- 
grammatic rhapsody Taras 
Bulba. 


iy 


THE HOMECOMING. A quar- 
ter-century’s passige and a sec- 
ond-rate Broadway revival re- 
veal that what seemed scary, 
mysterious and darkly funny in 
Harold Pinter’s signature work 
was mostly just implausible. 
The one strong performance, 
by Roy Dotrice as a chortling 
gutter patriarch, lacks the fe- 
rocity of Paul Rogers in the 
original. 


DISTANT FIRES. Race is the 
issue in a union job contest that 
embodies many of the conflicts 
of blue-collar life. Kevin Hee- 
lan’s pungent and poetic lan- 
guage gets a fluid off-Broadway 
staging by Clark Gregg. 





ELMER GANTRY. A robust sa- 
tiric novel, then a romantic 
movie, now Sinclair Lewis’ tale 
of a ne’er-do-well turned 
preacher is a brooding stage 
musical at California’s La Jolla 
Playhouse. 


ART 
@ 


. 


THEATER IN REVOLUTION: 
RUSSIAN AVANT-GARDE 
STAGE DESIGN 1913-1935, 
the California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor, San 
Francisco. To many, the birth 
of Soviet Russia was a heady 
time that promised freedom 
from bourgeois artistic 
shackles. On display are 250 
works of art including costume 
and set designs and posters by 
such artists as Malevich, 
Rodchenko and Lissitzky. 
Through Feb, 16. 


WISDOM AND COMPASSION: 


THE SACRED ART OF TIBET, 
IBM Gallery of Science and 
Art, New York City. A show of 
150 scroll paintings and 
sculptures from the occupied 


| homeland of the Dalai Lama. 





Through Dee. 28. 


NEW YORK CITY BALLET. The 
winter season opens with a 
preview of a new work by ballet 
master in chief Peter Martins, 
whose splendid Sleeping Beauty 
was last spring’s headliner. Set 
to Bach’sA Musical Offering, it 
will feature eight of the 
company’s glittering principals. 
Nov. 19 to Feb, 23. 


SALZBURG MARIONETTE 
THEATER. A strange but 
mesmerizing take on Mozart's 
operas is offered by the 78- 
year-old troupe of master 
puppeteers whose exquisite 
dolls take the stage to the 
accompaniment of first-class 
recordings. In the repertory are 
Don Giovanni, The Marriage of 
Figaro and The Magic Flute. 
Nov. 19 to Dec. 8 in Toronto, 
New York City and the Los 
Angeles area. 
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INTERVIEW 











Tales of a Master Spy 
From the Other Side 


The former chief of East German intelligence and the 
model for John le Carré’s Karla, 
| espionage in the bad old days of 
returned from Moscow to face 


MARKUS WOLF talks about 
the cold war, why he 
possible imprisonment and 


what he likes best about his favorite spy novelist 





By DANIEL BENJAMIN and 
JAMES 0. JACKSON BERLIN 





| Q. You worked for the East German foreign 
intelligence agency for more than three dec- 
ades. What were your U.S. operations like? 
A. Our work concentrated mainly on 
U.S. targets in West Germany and in 
West Berlin. It was only at a relatively 
late stage that we began to establish con- 
tacts within the U.S. Our initial efforts 
were to send in so-called sleepers, or un- 
dercover agents. Unfortunately, the first 
one was uncovered, and he revealed ev- 
erything he knew. This was a major set- 
back. After the German Democratic Re- 
| public opened its embassies in 
Washington and at the United Nations, 
we established contacts, but most of the 
material we managed to obtain by these 
sources was legal or semilegal. It was not 
top-secret information. If you are won- 
dering whether we had contacts on a very 


high level—no, there was no American 
Senator or higher official on our payroll. 


Q. Were you really so unsuccessful? 

A. In the 1950s and 1960s we did have a 
very good source in the American mission 
in West Berlin—a German in the political 
section. So I don’t want to present a pic- 
ture of us being completely harmless. But 
except for this, I believe I do not merit 
praise for our work in the U.S. 


Q. Are the rumors true that you recruited 
high-ranking West Germans as your agents? 
A. Last year I was informed that a letter had 
been sent by the last East German govern- 
ment to the West German side giving a 
guarantee that in the last few years there 
Was nO agent activity above the level of min- 
istry director [the top civil-service rank]. 
There have been questions about whether a 
state secretary [the level just below Cabinet 
| rank] was involved. There wasn’t. 
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Q. Are any of the estimated 400 ex-agents 
who have not yet been uncovered working 
now for the KGB or another Spy service? 

A. Where that 400 figure comes from is a 
mystery to me. But I can say that I did not 
Pass on a single one to the KGB, nor did my 
successor. The head of the intelligence ser- 
vice in the Soviet Union would not want to 
continue any form of contact. The risk 
would be too great. One cannot rule out. 
however, that some adventurers might try 
to profit from their knowledge. 


Q. Do you merit praise for work elsewhere? 
A. The most important reason for the suc- 
cesses of our intelligence service was that I 
focused our activities on West Germany 
and West Berlin. Once the G.D.R. began 
Opening embassies, we had more contacts 
in more countries, but I tried to avoid too 
great a fragmentation of our activities, 


Q. Which intelligence service do you rate the 
most successful? 

A. The USS. services could draw upon 
knowledge they gained in West Germany 
and West Berlin. At least in quantitative 
terms, I could say that they were successful. 
As far as quality is concerned, I don’t know, 
We had considerable success against the 
West German intelligence services, as the 
heads of those services themselves have con- 
firmed. I probably know less than you about 
Mossad or the British intelligence services, 


Q. Just before unification between East and 
West Germany last year, you took refuge in 
the Soviet Union. Why have you returned to 
Germany, where you may be held account- 
able for your actions as head of the East Ger- 
man foreign intelligence service? 

A. I am not very happy with the situation, 
But this is the reality, and I have to live with 
it. | could have been given asylum in the So- 
viet Union—I have friends there—but | 


| wanted to live in Germany. My parents, my 


brother and I left for 11 years during the 
Nazi era. I did not want to be an émigré for 
a second time. 


Q. Your return was prompted by the failed 
Soviet coup in August, was it not? 

A. My decision had nothing directly to do 
with the coup. 


Q. Did you feel you would be in danger if you 
remained in Moscow? 

A. No I didn’t. The situation was anarchic, 
and nobody seemed to be in control. But I 
did not want to make myself a burden for 
the Soviet Union, for Russia or for the peo- 
ple who would turn out to be the leaders of 
this emerging country. I considered myself a 
guest. I did not want to cause any trouble. 


Q. Doesn't it seem ironic to you that you are 
free on bail because of the liberal laws of a 
country you tried to undermine? 

A. We will have to wait for the decision of 
the Federal Constitutional Court to find 
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INTERVIEW 


out if I and the other members of my service 
go free, and whether the court will impose 
severe sentences upon the people who 
worked for us within West Germany, 
Should this happen, it would be a heavy 
moral burden for me. I believe that the way 
they are treated should reflect the end of 
the cold war. 


Q. What do you mean by “moral burden"? 
A. I believe that many of our agents in the 
West were there because of a conviction 
that what we were doing was right, not be- 
Cause of money or blackmail. It would not 
be logical for the heads of the service to go 
free while those who believed in the War- 
Saw Pact and what we were doing went to 
prison. In the past, when agents were arrest- 
ed, we tried to arrange exchanges for them, 
but suddenly this is no longer possible. 


Q. If the shoe were on the other foot and we 
were all now living under East German law, 
what would have happened to West German 
agents who had infiltrated your service? 

A. It is a paradox when the person who was 
head of the subdivision under me for coun- 
terintelligence is standing trial in Munich 
together with an agent who infiltrated the 
West German federal intelligence service, 
It is the job of an intelligence service to in- 
filtrate the services of other countries. And 
if a person succeeds in this, he should not 
be condemned under laws in a new country 
for actions undertaken under laws that 
were valid in his country. I cannot accept 
the idea of good and bad, black and white, 
that East Germany was an illegal state and 
West Germany was a constitutional one. It 
is hard for me to say what would have hap- 
pened if the situation had been reversed, 
Important West German agents would 
not, I believe, have remained in that kind 
of united Germany. 


Q. Did youaid Abu Nidal, Carlos, the Red Army 
Faction and other international terrorists? 
A. Our agency and I myself had nothing to 
do with the Red Army Faction. The p.t.o, 
and Yasser Arafat were recognized by East 
Germany as representing a state, and there 
were agreements on military and security 
training. We provided some of that training, 
but at no time did our agency work on ter- 
rorist activities. I cannot say anything defin- 
itive about the Ministry of State Security as 
a whole, but I can say that every effort was 
made to avoid terrorist activities being initi- 
ated from East Germany. It has become 
known that Arab individuals did prepare 
Certain activities in East Germany that were 
then carried out in West Berlin, 


Q. You are referring to the bombing of La 
Belle discothéque in Berlin [in 1986, killing 
three people, including two U.S. soldiers]? 
A. Yes, La Belle. This is one example. But I 
do not believe that the Ministry of State 
Security or the foreign intelligence agency 
was informed in advance about it. After the | 


bombing they were 
what happened. 


to reconstruct 


Q. You come from a family of intellectuals. 
Did you and your late brother Konrad [a lead- 
ing East German filmmaker] become so in- 
volved with the system that you became to- 
tally blind to its faults? 

A. This is, for me, the central question, 
more important than even the criminal 
prosecution that I may be facing. Nobody 
who had a prominent Position can be free 
of responsibility for the wrongs that oc- 
curred and for the failure of the experi- 
ment of socialism on German territory. My 
father, who died in 1953, believed in this 
experiment. Some people have asked how 
someone who had experienced the Mos- 
cow trials of the 1930s could remain silent. 


“I cannot accept 
the idea of good 
and bad, black and 
white, that East 
Germany was an 
illegal state and 
West Germany was 
a constitutional 
one.” 





I believe that one dev elops an ability to ig- 
nore, an ability that my brother and I de- 
veloped. We believed that in our own areas 
of work—my brother in the arts, Lin the in- 
telligence service—we could achiev € some- 
thing. We simply ignored what was hap- 
pening around us. In the years before my 
brother's death [in 1982], I began to reflect 
more deeply. We did not use the word Sta- 
linism to describe it, but we did believe that 
the socialist system had been deformed. 
We wanted to introduce reforms similar to 
those of Gorbachev in the Soviet Union— 

glasnost and perestroika. It was at this time 
that my Opposition to the regime began. 








Q. In what way? 

A. With my first book, Troika. in which | 
tried to present ideals of humanism or tol- 
erance. I am working on another book to 
try to examine what happened and why and 
also to examine our responsibility. Gorba- 
chev, Shevardnadze and Yeltsin were for- 
tunate in that they had an opport inity to 
reflect on what had happened and also to 
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INTERVIEW 
introduce reforms. We had no opportunity 
to prove that we too could learn from the 
past. But we did in fact want to move along 
a path toward democracy 


Q. Do you still consider yourself a 
communist? 

A. Yes. When one is as old as I, one does 
not easily change one’s ideological hats. My 
father, who had a Jewish bourgeois back 
ground, became a pacifist after his experi- 
ence in World War I. He soon saw that after 
the failure of the revolution in Germany in 
1918, society could only be changed if a 
communist ideology were adopted. I be- 
lieve that mankind’s striving for justice and 
freedom led to the creation of the commu 
nist ideology. | reject what always has been 
a central issue in communism: power, the 
struggle to obtain it and to keep it. I believe 
that this is one of the main reasons for the 
failure of the communist system 


Q. What do you think when you look at a unit- 
ed Germany and the demise of East Germany? 
A. | do not wish to turn back the clock, but 
I, like many other people living in this part 
of united Germany, am not happy about 
the way the unification took place. I do not 
believe that the state and society in which I 
am now living have discovered absolute 
truth. I do not believe that this society will 
be able to solve the major problems facing 
mankind either in Germany or elsewhere 

Communism and socialism have been so 
compromised that an alternative left-wing 
movement has been fragmented and de- 
prived of its inherent force. I do not expect 
to live to see the emergence of a new alter 

native, but I do still believe one will devel- 


op to correct the dark sides of this society 


Q. Among readers of spy novels you may be 
better known as Karla than as Markus Wolf. 
Have you read the novels of John le Carré? 
Do you see yourself in his Karla character? 
A, At first I had read only The Spy Who 
Came In from the Cold, but now I have read 
some others as well. | am not sure that I am 
the model for Karla. Maybe I will have a 
chance to put that question to Mr. Le 
Carre 


Q. When do you expect to meet him? 

A. | am not sure. Some TV people are 
planning something. I am not pushing for 
it, but it may happen. I have been reading 
his books, and Tom Clancy’s too. I'm trying 
to read Clancy in English to improve my 
command of the language, and maybe we 
can have a talk sometime 


Q. What do you think of the Le Carré novels? 
Are they realistic? 

A. Yes, especially his first be 0k. The classic 
espionage book for me ts ¢ sraham Greene's 
Our Man in Havana. That is the best. I re- 
cently read Le Carré’s The Russia House, 
and I have some criticism. If we had done it 
together, I think it would have been better. = 
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Waste not... 


Ours is often a wasteful society. In recent years, however, society 
increasingly—and justifiably—has been brought to task for being so. 

Companies, too, occasionally need to be reminded that “wasting 
not” can be both good for the environment, and good for the bottom line, 
as well. 

That's why we are especially pleased at some of the efforts our 
employees are making in minimizing waste—from the highly technical 
solutions in the oil fields to the just plain common-sense, let's-get-it-done 
recycling efforts at the office. 

One of the unique problems the oil industry faces is how to handle 
drilling fluid or “mud.” While drilling an oil well, “mud" is pumped down 
the well to cool the drill bit. The mud then returns to the surface carrying 
rock cuttings broken from the hole by the bit. Before we can pump any of 
that mud, which can be costly, back down the hole for another use, the 
rock cuttings must be removed. The cuttings also must be disposed of, 
along with any portion of the mud that has become unusable. 

Mobil drilling and environmental professionals have teamed up to 


“write the book" on Drilling Waste Management Plans, which has 
resulted in improved efficiency of cuttings removal and significant 
increases in the useful life of the mud. Their efforts have been able to 
minimize the amount of mud waste generated by as much as 60 percent 
in some U.S. wells. This has reduced our drilling costs and, even more 


important, has reduced the potential impact on the environment. 

As the goal of the program suggests: “The ultimate objective...is 
to safely drill the well, control costs, and minimize environmental 

And isn't that the way it should be? 

Employees at Mobil's Technical Center in Princeton, NJ, are also 
doing things the way they should be done. 

In the first six months of an aggressive program begun last year, 
employees recycled 76 percent of the Center's solid waste. Just how 
aggressive that program is may be judged by the State of New Jersey's 
current requirement for trash recycling—25 percent. 

Most of the Center's waste is paper—computer paper, ledger 
paper, newspapers, even previously recycled paper—116 tons of paper of 
all sorts in six months. In addition, more than 110 tons of other materials, 
including waste oil from company vehicles and supplies used in testing at 
the laboratories, were recycled for additional use. 

In fact, the Princeton people managed to do enough in the first six 
months to pay for the $54,000 in compactor equipment needed for the 
program. Some $9,000 in income was generated by the sale of 
recyclables and $42,000 in savings resulted from reduced trash disposal 
fees. It's like going from the bottom of the landfill to the bottom line of the 
earnings report. 

The Princeton folks are not alone, and other Mobil facilities worid- 
wide have similar programs. Their success, of course, depends on the 


people. Fortunately, we've got good people. 


Mobil’ 
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BEST IMPORT SEDAN 
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BOUY.LOW. .‘SELL HIGH. 


If it’s smart to invest in a sports sedan, buy- 
ing or leasing a Nissan’ Maxima’ can be a stroke of 
genius. The September issue of Car and Driver 
says the’91 Maxima SE is the best import sports 
sedan under $25000 money can buy. Better than 
Acura. Better than Audi. Better than Legacy. In 
fact at $20,815 it may be the best buy at any price* 

The May-June edition of the Kelley Blue 
Book says the’89 Maxima SE is one of the best 
sports sedans money can rebuy. Beating peren- 
nial stalwarts like Mercedes and BMW. 

So if youre contemplating a sports sedan, 
consider test-driving a Maxima. It outdistances 
every opponent in what may be this years most 
hotly contested automotive category. 

And it performs just as well down the road 
as it does on it. 

al, 
NISSAN) 
wy 
BUILT FOR THE 
HUMAN RACE: 


*MSR_P excluding taxes. title. license, destination charges and options 
Call 1-800-NISSAN-6 for more information. Smart people always read the fine print. And they always wear their seat belts 











GRAPEVINE 


By SIDNEY URQUHART 





THE GULF WILL DO NICELY WITHOUT THE PLANES 
After months of clamoring for more high-tech aircraft, Saudi Arabia has re- 
versed the throttle and quietly backed off its request for 72 more F-15 jet 
fighters. KING FAHD'’s surprising flip-flop may prove to be a pragmatic move. 
The Saudis relish their role as Washington’s pre-eminent Arab partners in 
the Middle East peace process, so they would rather not risk embarrassing 
GEORGE BUSH. The $4 billion transaction would have undercut the Presi- 
dent’s vow to scale back arms sales to the Middle East and would surely 
launch a bruising battle between the White House and Israel’s allies in Con- 
gress. The Saudis will renew their request after things quiet down, but if they A Saudi F-15 during the Persian Gulf war 
have to, they can always turn to Britain for state-of-the-art aircraft. They've 
done it before. 


WHY THE PREACHER IS A GRINCH 

JESSE JACKSON may have taken himself out of the 1992 presidential race, but he’s 
still a spoiler. As the early campaign takes shape, Jackson is clinging tenaciously 
to his bargaining power. He has told his political cadre to remain uncommitted 
and to forget about shifting support to any of the active candidates, most nota- 
bly DOUG WILDER. When the Virginia Governor approaches African-American 
activists for help, many have said, “Jesse told us to hold off.” Wilder has man- 
aged to lure a few seasoned Jackson advisers into his camp, along with some 
low-level organizers and contributors. But he is still too much of a long shot to 
snag them all. And other Democratic candidates are prowling the same ground. 


THE PERKS GOON ...ANDON...ANDON 


Who gets a posh office, a lavish expense allowance, a devoted staff and unlimited postage? 
Answer: any former Speaker of the House of Representatives, Congress doled out these 
open-ended perks to departing Speakers back in the 1970s so that they could conclude their 
“official business.” But somehow not one has ever managed to do so. According to figures 
disclosed last week by the House clerk, U.S. taxpayers will have to cough up $385,577.52 
this year for staff members who will keep JIM WRIGHT and TIP O'NEILL comfortable in their 
home states. Not to mention CARL ALBERT of Oklahoma, who retired back in 1977. 


DRIVING MR. PRESIDENT 


You could call him the John Sununu of Poland. He’s a college dropout and part-time taxi 
driver who followed LECH WALESA out of the Gdansk shipyards to become his personal 
bodyguard and chauffeur. Today MIECZYSLAW WACHOWSHI is sitting pretty in Warsaw’s 
Belvedere Palace running the President’s private office. He apparently sees himself at the 
center of Walesa’s inner circle of advisers, but his colleagues regard him as boorish, arro- 
gant and power hungry. Like Woody Allen’s Zelig, he has elbowed his way into so many 
official photo ops that local photographers delight in cropping him out of their prints. Lech's pal, second from right 


FORWARD SPIN 


THE POCKETBOOK INDICATOR. A reliable way to predict whether economist at Wharton Econometric Forecasting Associates. His 
a President will be re-elected is to look at the growthin Americans’ study of postwar elections shows that every time growth was less 
real disposable income—essentially their spending money—in the than 3.8%, the incumbent party lost the White House. If Wescott’s iS 
12 months before the election, according to Robert Wescott, an _ prediction for 1992 holds up, Bush faces trouble: 
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COVER STORY 


> Cost of a Bufferin tablet for a patient ina 
psychiatric hospital: $3.75. 


= ~ > Price of a modified radical mastectomy: 
& $7,900. 

> One day’s intensive care for a crack baby: 
Kc} $2,000. 


> A 50-minute session with an élite psycho- 
therapist: $160. 


Bi i > Delivery of a baby by Caesarean section: 
$7,500. 

Americans spend $23,000 a second on 

| medical care, more than $2 billion a day, 

$733 billion a year. That is nearly twice 


what they spent seven years ago, including 
annual increases of 10% during the past 
two years. For the Federal Government, 


Millions of Americans have no medical | 
coverage, and costs are out of control. Here vin: major item. increasing at more 
are 10 ways to fix what ails us. than 8% annually at a time when inflation 


is only about 5%, For corporate America, 
By JANICE CASTRO with reality, where bureaucracy and paper- health care has become a crippling ex- 
= - | work have no limit, where a half-hour ton- | pense. General Motors laid out $3.2 billion 

here are two kinds of prices in | sillectomy costs what an average worker | last year, more than it spent on steel, to 

America today: regular prices | earns in three weeks. The prices, like the | provide medical coverage for 1.9 mil- 

and health-care prices. The | system that issues them, are out of control. | lion employees, dependents and re- 

first kind seems to follow some | Examples: tirees. Unchecked, the U.S. med- 

sensible laws of supply and de- | » Annual dose of human growth hormone | ical bill will more than double 

mand. But America’s medical bills are | fora child with a severe deficiency: $20,000, | in the next 10 years, to 
something else. They flow from a surreal | » Coronary bypass surgery for a 50-year- | $1.6 trillion, crowd- 
world where science has lost connection | old man: $49,000. | ing out spending 
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for other urgent needs. “Health-care costs 

have created an American state of siege,” 
says Florida Governor Lawton Chiles. “It’s 
going to break us.” 

Suddenly health care is becoming the 
litmus test of American politics. It was a 
central issue in this month’s senatorial race 
in Pennsylvania. Little-known Democrat 
Harris Wofford, who called for a health- 
care plan that would cover all Americans, 
easily defeated former Governor Dick 
Thornburgh. As the 1992 presidential cam- 
paign gathers steam, every Democratic 
candidate is putting universal health care 
at the top of his agenda. While Nebraska's 
Bob Kerrey proposes a comprehensive 
plan that would require substantial new 
taxes, others, including Bill Clinton and 
Tom Harkin, are fashioning less costly ap- 
proaches that emphasize preventive care. 
Says Harkin: “We don’t have to spend a 
nickel more. We just have to spend it 
smarter.”” Congressional Republicans, 
sensing that the White House is moving 
too slowly on the issue, offered their own 
plan earlier this month to provide basic 
care for uninsured Americans. 

How did America’s health care slip into 
such a critical condition? It’s all so para- 
doxical. We're the medical miracle work- 
ers. We're the picture of health. We live 
decades longer than we did before. We've 
harnessed the body’s natural defenses with 
antibiotics, defeated plagues and diseases, 
learned how to make spare parts for almost 
every organ except the brain. 

We got what we wished for, a medical 
miracle system—but all its perilous side ef- 
fects too. Medicine’s amazing new tools 
have made decent health care a rich man’s 
privilege, too expensive for the working 
poor and even many middle-class people. 
Moreover, America may be shackling its 
economy by investing too much in one in- 
dustry. The U.S. currently devotes 12.3% of 
its gross national product to health care, up 
from 9.4% in 1980. At this rate, within 20 
years Americans will be spending a third of 
all their resources on medicine. Says Daniel 
Callahan, the director of the Hastings Cen- 
ter in Briarcliff Manor, N.Y.: “We have let 
ourselves be seduced by the idea that there 
is no such thing as enough health care.” 


















Yet we accomplish less and less. Doctors 
may waste more than $100 billion a year on 
overzealous testing and unnecessary sur- 
gery, among other things. Insurance compa- 
nies say patients, hospitals, doctors and 
| thieves are cheating them out of $60 billion 
or more. Meanwhile millions of Americans 

| are starving for care in the midst of plenty. 
Doctors have migrated away from rural ar- 
eas across America, leaving families in 
dread fear of the tractor accident, the heart 
attack, the sudden illness. Another prob- 
lem: the health-care system devotes so 
much of its resources to last-minute mir- 
acles that it neglects the more mundane 
realm of preventive medicine, where many 
terrible illnesses could be halted sooner or 
avoided altogether. “We have to rearrange 
how the dollars are being spent and refocus 
them on earlier stages of illness,” says Jeff 
Goldsmith, a health-care adviser to the ac- 
counting firm Ernst & Young. 
Americans used to take health care for 
| granted. But now they can see the cracks in 
| the system—and those gaps scare them. 
The prospect of an additional 30% in- 
crease in medical costs next year has 
prompted many employers to cut their 

| work force, reduce health benefits, or both. 

| At the same time, insurance companies are 
raising premiums to nigh unaffordable lev- 
els. Millions of workers are terrified of los- 
ing their coverage. 

Until now, attempts at reform have run 


36 


_Nation 


into a gridlock of powerful constituencies: 
giant corporations, doctors, hospitals, insur- 
ance companies and the highly organized se- 
nior-citizens lobby. But popular opinion 
may break the impasse. In a TIME/CNN poll 
of 1,000 adults surveyed by Yankelovich 
Clancy Shulman, 91% said that “our health- 
care system needs fundamental change.” 
Most of those polled, 75%, said costs are 
much higher than they should be, and 83% 
said they would cut costs by limiting doctors’ 
fees. Two-thirds said health care is a right, 
and 70% said they would be willing to pay 
higher taxes to ensure that all Americans 

| have coverage. Last week the National 
Leadership Coalition for Health Care Re- 
form, a group of big companies and labor 
unions, put forth a proposal to require all 
employers either to provide health insur- 
ance or to pay a new 7% federal payroll tax 
to fund public coverage. 

The U.S. can do a much better job with 
the money it is spending by balancing com- 
passion with realistic notions of what can 
be done. It is not possible to offer unlimit- 
ed medical care to everyone, nor fair to 
cushion the well-to-do with vast public- 
health-care subsidies while millions of 
American children and their parents go 
without, It’s time for a cure. 

On the following pages, TIME looks at 
10 of the most important problems in the 
American way of medical care. Here are 

| some suggestions on how to fix them. 
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VAST 
RESOURCES 
CAN STAVE OFF 
DEATH: at 
Columbia- 
Presbyterian in 
New York City, a 
leading research 
hospital, an 
elderly patient 
rests in the 
recovery room 
after receiving a 
heart transplant. 


About 1 out of 9 American working 
families, a total of 37 million people, has 
no health insurance at all. Most of the un- 
insured are the families of workers in small 
firms that do not offer such coverage. 
Among the uninsured are an estimated 8 
million American children growing up 
without adequate medical and dental care. 
About 17% of all Americans suffering 
from diabetes and high blood pressure are 
going without treatment, according to 
Robert Blendon of the Harvard School of 
Public Health. 

Medicaid is supposed to insure those 
who cannot pay for coverage, with each 
state making that determination accord- 
ing to its own means test. But even this vo- 
racious state-and-federal system—which 
cost $2.3 billion in 1967, the first full year 
after it was launched, and now costs 69 
times as much—can barely afford to help 
40% of the poor. In 1980 the figure was 
65%. As hard-pressed states have found it 
increasingly difficult to pay for the pro- 
gram (they put up 68% of the total mon- 
ey), they have tightened eligibility stan- 
dards. As a result, more and more 
working Americans earn too much money 
to qualify but too little to afford care. In 
Alabama a family of four cannot qualify 
for Medicaid if it earns more than $16,584 
ayear. 











SOLUTION: Establish a universal health- 
| care plan covering basic preventive treat- 
| ment for all Americans who cannot pay for 
| their own insurance. Nearly two-thirds of 
the 500 senior executives surveyed last 
summer by the consulting firm Noble 
Lowndes said they support such a plan. To 
help pay for it, Congress should eliminate 
the $53,400 income cap on the payroll tax 
| that funds Social Security. While this 
would sharply increase payroll taxes for the 
| wealthiest, such a change represents a 
more equitable way of apportioning the 
burden, which now falls more heavily on 
lower-income workers. Removing the cap 
would provide an estimated $25 billion in 
new funds for the universal plan. Congress 
should then shift the entire federal Medic- 
aid budget to the universal-health pro- 
gram, which would give it a generous $115 
billion in its first year. 

To control costs, care must be deliv- 
ered through tightly managed private sys- 
tems, such as a network of health-mainte- 
nance organizations (HMOs) or cost- 
conscious doctors and hospitals that 
provide moderately-priced services. Pa- 
tients must have a financial stake in making 
sensible use of the system. They would 
benefit based on their ability to pay; de- 
ductibles and co-payments would sharply 
rise as one’s income increased. High-cost 
medical procedures would be closely 
screened for their anticipated value in ex- 
tending life and health. 


2. MEDICAID 


The fastest-growing spending program 
in the U.S., Medicaid will dispense $158 
billion in federal and state funds this year 
to provide health care to 27.3 million 
Americans. Costs are careering out of con- 
trol. Medicaid pays for half of all nursing- 
home patients—or 250,000 Americans—at 
an average annual cost of $34,000 a person. 
Medicaid also looks after the 158,000 se- 
verely impaired crack babies born every 
| year ($1.8 billion a year), the 35,000 Arps 
victims who have run out of money, the 
poor single mothers and pregnant teens, 
the hardest-pressed Americans. 

It doesn’t do a very good job because 
the rules governing the delivery of care are 
unrealistic and wasteful, often requiring 
hospitalization, for example, where out- 
patient treatment would suffice. Moreover, 
many doctors refuse to treat Medicaid pa- 
tients because of rock-bottom reimburse- 
ment and the snarl of bureaucratic rules. 
The program is also a sitting duck for 
thieves because of poor administration. 
Medicaid pays billions in fraudulent insur- 
ance claims for nonexistent patients. 





SOLUTION: Shut it down. Medicaid pa- 
tients can receive better care, and the fed- 
eral contribution would be better spent, 
under the simplified universal plan pro- 
posed above. 























V irtually every state in 
the U.S. is struggling 
to find ways to seal up in- 
creasingly leaky health-care 
systems. Hawaii was one of 
the first to strive for uni- 
versal coverage and now 
reaches 98% of its resi- 
dents. Florida, New York, 
Michigan, Maine and Wis- 
consin subsidize health-in- 
surance coverage for some 
of their poorest citizens. 
South Carolina sponsors 
house calls for pregnant 
women. Alabama uses its 
school clinics to provide 
prenatal care. Despite this 
kaleidoscope of experi- 
ments, no one state can 
claim to have solved all its problems. 

The newest and broadest attempt to improve access and contain costs is taking 
place in Oregon. The state is asking the U.S. government to approve changes in 
Medicaid rules to provide a limited list of medical services to all people below the 
poverty level, regardless of their current Medicaid status. A companion law in Ore- 
gon’s comprehensive health plan requires all employers to provide health insur- 
ance for full-time employees and obliges insurance companies to renew those poli- 
cies without excluding individuals considered too risky. The state also guarantees 
that doctors and hospitals are reimbursed for their services but makes them justify 
their purchases of costly medical diagnostic equipment. 

The centerpiece and most controversial feature of the plan is a list of 709 medi- 
cal conditions and their treatments, ranked according to their seriousness and the 
likelihood that treatment will restore the patient to long-term good health. Actu- 
aries estimate that state and federal Medicaid money will pay for treatment of ev- 
eryone suffering from the first 587 conditions on the list. 

In effect, Oregon is promising to provide universal coverage in exchange for a 
system of financial triage. A child will get a liver transplant; a chronic alcoholic will 
not. An Alps sufferer will get treatment in the early stages of his illness but in the 
terminal stages will get only “comfort care.” The plan would not pay for so-called 
heroic measures, such as expensive life support for babies born after less than 23 
weeks of gestation and weighing less than 500 g (1.1 Ibs.). Nor will it pay for self- 
curing ailments—now covered—like the common cold, food poisoning, sprains 
and simple diaper rash. And, of course, the patient who needs spinal disc surgery, 
No. 588 on the list, may be out of luck. 

Oregon’s list is not without critics. The Washington-based Children’s Defense 
Fund is actively lobbying against the Medicaid waiver needed to put the plan into 
effect. Says CpF director Sara Rosenbaum: “We don’t understand why the state’s 
poorest children have to give up literally life-and-death benefits for the sake of this 
social experiment.” 

But many Oregonians are in favor of it. The pecking order of conditions was ar- 
rived at with the help of marathon discussion sessions that were organized by Ore- 
gon Health Decisions, a public interest group, and held in each of the state’s 36 
counties. But agreement on values does not guarantee fiscal manageability. “We're 
all together on this, but for many different reasons,” says Amy Klare of the Oregon 
AFL-C10. “Business will fall off if the plan’s too rich. We'll fall out if the plan’s too 
weak.” Ellen Pinney, executive director of the Oregon Health Action Campaign, 
wonders whether coverage will be maintained at the initial levels. “Over time,” she 
contends, “the ability of the state to fund an adequate plan will be constrained.” 

State officials admit that some changes are certain to take place in 1993, when 
treatments for mental health and chemical dependency are added, as well as cover- 
age for senior citizens and the disabled. Then somebody with condition No. 587 
may no longer qualify. But if the plan works, virtually every Oregonian will be as- 
sured decent primary care, and that is a goal with which every community could 
live. — By Edwin M. Reingold/Salem 


Doctor and patient, 2, at a county health center 
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This $110 billion program—which 
started out 26 years ago with a budget of $5 
billion—was designed to provide decent 
care for the elderly. But the program gives 
the same benefits to those who are well-off 
as to the elderly poor. Though the elderly 
do pay some of the costs—and staunchly 
resist bearing more of them—nearly 90% 
of Medicare funds come from payroll taxes 
on workers. As a result, the burden falls 
partly on laborers who have no health in- 
surance of their own and may have trouble 
making ends meet. 

The burden on younger Americans 1s 
growing more onerous as the U.S. popula- 
tion ages, bringing with it the responsibility 
of caring for millions of elderly with enor- 
mously expensive medical needs. There are 
now about seven Americans under the age 
of 65 for every person over that threshold, 
compared with 11 to 1 in 1960, One of 
those younger Americans is unemployed, 
and two are children. That leaves about 
four workers to support each elderly 
American. And one of those doesn’t even 
have his own health insurance. 


SOLUTION: To slow its runaway growth, 
return the program to its original goal: tak- 
ing care of people who need financial help. 
People who can afford to pay more for 
their own health care should do so. In addi 
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tion, subsidies should be more carefully ra- 
tioned when it comes to extremely complex 
and costly medical procedures for very old 
patients. “Most of the elderly would prob- 
ably accept that idea,” says Dr. Perry Staf- 
ford, a surgeon at Bethesda Naval Hospital 
in Maryland. “It is usually their families 
who have this tenacious hold on anything 
that will prolong life. It is hard for people 
to see that at some point, you are prolong- 
ing death, not life.” 


How does an insurance company know 
whether a patient really got the care for 
which it picks up most of the tab? Doctors 
and hospitals are on the honor system, but 
some of them cheat. Fraud may account 
for as much as $75 billion of annual U.S. 
health-care expenditures, according to the 
National Health Care Anti-Fraud Associa- 
tion. Last June California officials uncoy 
ered the biggest single medical fraud to 
date, a $1 billion rip-off carried out by 
thieves operating clinics on wheels. Investi- 
gators say the clinics offered patients free 
tests and exams, then used their insurance 
information to generate a huge number of 
fake bills. In a similar scam in New York 
City, a doctor billed Medicaid for $50,000 
worth of lab tests for a single patient. 

Innumerable smaller crimes are com- 
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HOUSE CALLS 
MAKE ALL THE 
DIFFERENCE: in 
Mississippia 
visiting nurse 
checks up on her 
homebound 
elderly patient. 
Without such 
help, he might 
face the trauma of 
moving toa 
nursing home for 
care, at 
considerably 
greater cost. 


mitted daily in labs, hospitals and doctors’ 
offices to inflate the costs of care, often un- 
der the guise of doing patients a favor by 
circumventing cumbersome insurance reg- 
ulations. Some doctors and dentists give 
patients inflated bills in exchange for 
slightly higher than normal fees. The pa 
tient collects his own kickback in the form 
of a bigger insurance refund. Some hospi- 
tals and doctors bill for treatment they did 
not provide. In a survey of Aetna Life & 
Casualty customers, 4 out of 10 consumers 
said their doctors had cheated insurance 
companies. 

Physicians also have conflicts of inter- 
est that contribute to vast waste, reformers 
say. In a study released in August, Florida 
officials reported that doctors owned 93% 
of the diagnostic-imaging centers sur 
veyed, 78% of the radiation-therapy cen- 
ters, 60% of the clinical labs and 38% of 
the physical-therapy and rehabilitation 
centers. Miami doctors prescribe MRI scans 
(cost: $800) and various lab tests about 
twice as often as doctors in Baltimore, 
where very few own the equipment. Lab 
charges are more than twice as high at fa- 
cilities owned by doctors. 


SOLUTION: Tougher enforcement. In- 
surance companies and public authorities 
should pool information on fraud via com- 
puter networks. At the very least, this 
would prevent thieves from simply repeat- 
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ing their crimes later in fresh territory, as 
many now do, thanks to lax record keeping 
by program administrators. In addition, 
physicians and hospital officials must po- 
lice their own ranks and blow the whistle 
on dishonest billing practices. Stricter po- 
licing will cost more, but it should pay for 
itself many times over. 

At the same time, doctors should be re- 
quired to disclose to patients their invest- 
ments in testing centers and laboratories 
and offer an alternative in which the doctor 
does not have a financial interest. (That 
proposal has already been recommended 
by the American Medical Association’s 
Council on Ethical and Judicial Affairs.) 


5. DISAPPEARING DOCTORS 


More than 570,000 physicians practice 
medicine in the U.S. today, almost double 
the number 20 years ago. Yet huge 
areas—18 counties in Texas alone—have 
none. Rural America, like many inner cit- 
ies, is facing a crisis in primary care. Com- 
munities need about 35,000 more general 
practitioners, according to most esti- 
mates. Doctors typically prefer more lu- 
crative practices as specialists and sur- 
geons (who can earn more than $300,000 
a year, compared with the average family 
practitioner's income of $96,000). The 
shortage of general practitioners leads to 





wasteful use of medical resources. With- 
out a family doctor to keep track of their 
overall health, people are left to find their 
way through a costly medical system ache 
by ache, often seeking high-priced help 
where the skills of a generalist would 
more than suffice. 


SOLUTION: Federal money pays for half 
of graduate medical education. Redirect as 
much as 50% of that $3.6 billion federal 
contribution to students who aim to prac- 
tice primary medicine. 

Expand a three-year pilot project au- 
thorized by Congress last year. The pro- 
gram provides up to $50,000 in matching 
funds for communities that finance medi- 
cal education for physicians (cost of train- 
ing: about $75,000) as well as other medical 
professionals. This plan was prompted by 
the experience of Dr. Roger Pelli. A resi- 
dent of Ashland, Me. (pop. 1,800), a town 
without a doctor, Pelli promised in 1982 to 
care for the people in the Ashland area if 
they would help send him to medical 
school. Six local towns raised $15,000 a 
year for his education. Today Pelli takes 
care of 3,000 people scattered over the sur- 
rounding area, making house calls, han 
dling everything from chain-saw injuries 
and cardiac arrest to births and vaccina- 
tions. Says Ashland town manager Nancy 
Farris: “He's always there, and he always 
greets his patients with a smile, no matter 











ADESPERATE 
RACE FOR HELP 
WHEN NO 
DOCTOR IS 
NEAR: hit by acar 
in aremote area 
of central Texas, 
an eight-year-old 
boy is rushed toa 
helicopter for a 
trip to the nearest 
emergency room. 
Instead of arisky 
45-minute 
journey by road, 
the chopper can 
get him there in 
eight minutes. 


how tired he is. The only thing is, he’s 
working too darned hard.” 

Pelli’s emotional commitment is all the 
greater because his patients are his friends. 
Not long ago, a young woman in town was 
fatally injured in an auto accident. Recalls 
Pelli: “I couldn’t revive her. All the time I 
was trying, I could hear her two young chil- 
dren, her husband and her parents crying. 
It was just heartbreaking.” Says selectman 
Ray Beaulier, who doubles as the town 
mail carrier: “Roger is as close as you can 
get to the old country doctor.” 

As an additional incentive for doctors 
who have already finished school, waive 
taxes on the first $40,000 in income for 
those who treat patients in designated ne- 
glected areas. Expense to the U.S. Trea- 
sury: approximately $9,000 a year for an 
unmarried doctor with no dependents. As 
well as being worthwhile in itself, this in- 
vestment in basic medicine would also 
produce other kinds of savings by pre- 
venting unchecked chronic disease and 
producing healthier and more productive 
citizens. 


6. PHYSICIAN COMPENSATION 


Back when doctors were paid out of pa- 
tients’ pockets, there were natural brakes 
on the amount of medical service pre- 
scribed and the charges levied. For one 
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MODERN 
MIRACLES, FOR 
THOSE WHO CAN 
AFFORD THEM: a 
radiology 
technician gives a 
caT-scan test toa 
patient. Such new 
technologies save 
lives but also 
dramatically 
increase the cost 
of care. Lacking 
insurance, many 
Americans must 
make do with less 
help. 


thing, doctors knew their decisions could 
devastate a family’s finances. And patients 
who paid their own bills yelped at high 
prices. But concerns over costs diminished 
over the past 40 years as vast insurance 
pools were created through company 
benefits plans and the huge Medicaid and 
Medicare systems 

Under the circumstances, insurance 1s 
like a blank check. Research has shown 
that doctors paid in fee-for-service pro- 
grams order 50% more electrocardiograms 
(about $27.50 each) and 40% more X rays 
($62 for a frontal-lateral chest X ray) than 
physicians in managed-care groups. Says 
Edmund Kelly, group president of Aetna 
“The problem with our medical financing 
system is that most doctors get paid for do 
ing things to people, not for keeping them 
healthy.” 

Medicare and insurance companies 
have tried to make sense of medical 
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charges by establishing maximum fees for 
hundreds of surgeries, tests and proce 
dures. But the medical establishment is 
winning the accounting war. Some doctors 
“creative billing,” 


attend seminars on 
learning how to describe medical treat- 
ment in terms that will yield the highest 
prices. A $2,900 gastrectomy, the removal 
of all or part of the stomach, can be billed a 
la carte as several procedures for a total of 
$6,900. When auto-repair shops or lawyers 
do that, we call it padding the bill Doctors 
call it “unbundling.” Some maintain that 
they do it in the spirit of Robin Hood, 
overcharging people with good insurance 
in order to charge less for the treatment of 
poorly covered patients 


SOLUTION: Managed care. Providers of 
group insurance should insist that doctors 
treating their patients be paid salaries or 
flat fees. Such a system is already employed 
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by many HMOs, which charge 
group-insurance plans an annu- 
al fee for treatment and produce 
often dramatic savings. Treating 
40 million Americans last year, 
HMOs cost an average of $2,683 
per person, 17% less than the 
$3,214 cost of traditional indem- 
nity plans, according to a survey 
conducted by the Foster Higgins 
consulting firm. Doctors bound 
by such strictures would still be 
free to earn extra income by 
treating other, higher-income 
patients in private practice. 


Fear of malpractice lawsuits 
drives doctors to perform many 
extra procedures to protect 
themselves against accusations 
of negligence. The A.M.A. esti- 
mates that defensive medicine 
adds $21 billion to the U.S 
health-care bill every year. Oth 
er experts, including former U.S. 
Surgeon General C. Everett 
Koop, believe the cost is several 
times that high. Some reformers 
think juries in malpractice cases 
share the blame by punishing 
doctors not only for shoddy 
practice but also for their human 
limitations. “Medical care ts not 
always successful,” says Actna’s 
Kelly. “But that doesn’t mean 
the doctor should have to pay 
huge awards for pain and 
suffering.” 

Then again, many doctors 
and hospitals overtreat patients 
simply because they have a blank 
check to do so under many in- 
surance programs. As much as 
20% of all medical procedures 
and treatment is completely unnecessary, 
contends Dr. Robert Brook, director of 
health sciences for the Rand Corp. Cost of 
the waste: $132 billion a year. Aetna est! 
mates that as much as 30% more ($198 bil 
lion) is discretionary care that may not 
solve the problem under treatment 

Rand studies have found that in some 
regions of the country as many as 44% of 
coronary bypass surgeries and 64% of at 
tery-clearing carotid endarterectomics 
were either unnecessary or highly ques- 
tionable. In a separate review for the 
Philadelphia Professional Standards Re 
view Organization, Dr. Allan Greenspan 
found that about 25% of heart-pacemak- 
er implants performed in the Philadel- 
phia region were inappropriate Many 
doctors challenge such findings, arguing 
that it is better to err on the safe side 

In the same vein, some extremely ex- 
pensive technologies are used even before 
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ASMALL TOWN’S 
BEST FRIEND: 
Ashland, Me., had 
no doctors until 
Roger Pelli 
decided to fill the 
need. Says he: “I 
get a great deal of 
satisfaction from 

| really helping 
people. | am 
somebody here, 
not just another 
car on the road.” 





it is clear that they're needed, That may 
be the case with at least one new biotech 
drug, Centoxin, which is available on a 
limited basis to treat hospital-acquired in- 
fections that can cause fatal septic shock 
(estimated cost: $3,800 a dose), Trouble 
is, since the condition can kill so quickly, 
doctors will have to decide whether to ad- 
minister the drug before they are sure the 
patient needs it. 


SOLUTION: For malpractice cases, cap 
noneconomic awards for factors like pain 
and suffering at about $250,000. California 
placed a limit on such awards in 1975, and 
it now has some of the lowest malpractice 
premiums in the U.S. One reason: ambu- 
lance-chasing lawyers have less incentive to 
bring questionable claims. 

Another wise investment: devote more 
research to finding out which procedures 
and drugs are most effective. If doctors can 
be supplied with better, consensual guide- 
lines about what works in treating various 
ailments, they will feel less pressure to do 
things on a just-in-case basis. They also will 
be better protected against unwarranted 
litigation. It is important, though, that such 
standards be viewed as guidelines, rather 
than rules that might impinge upon a doc- 
tor’s best sense of what a patient needs. 
“Judgment is an important factor in medi- 
cine,” says Dr. Robert Heyssel, president 
of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. “Doctors 

disagree all the time about whether a ca- 
rotid endarterectomy or a coronary bypass 
will offer a patient the best shot at recov- 
ery. There are no absolutes around these 
things.” 

Finally, set maximum reimbursement 
levels for high-cost pharmaceuticals. Drug 
firms are among the most profitable in the 
U.S. And $3,800 a dose is too much. 


8. THE HOSPITAL GLUT 


America has too many hospitals. On 
average, U.S. hospitals are operating at 














64.5% capacity. To fill their beds, some 
hospitals buy physicians’ practices and 
then pay the doctors under so-called cen- 
sus-based compensation, which is geared 
to the number of patients the physicians 
send to the mother ship and the number 
of procedures they perform. Some hospi- 
tals pay doctors in other ways—through 
honorariums or appointments to hospi- 
tal boards—as a reward for referring 
patients. 


SOLUTION: Remove the more blatant 
conflicts of interest governing the relation- 
ships between doctors and hospitals. Out- 
law census-based compensation for doc- 
tors. Require physicians to disclose their 
financial relationships with the hospitals to 
their patients. 

Companies as well as federal and state 
programs should encourage doctors to re- 
fer those patients who do not need the full 
range of hospital services to less costly out- 
patient clinics. Simple fractures, for exam- 
ple, often can be treated in this way. Pay 
doctors and hospitals less for clearly waste- 
ful practices. 

Eliminate tax subsidies for underused 
and obsolete hospitals. Together with the 
discipline of managed care and physician 
disclosure requirements, this change will 
help weed out vestigial institutions so that 
taxpayer support for health care can be put 
to better uses. 


Taxpayers, even those who have no in- 
surance, spend an estimated $84 billion a 
year to subsidize medical care for mostly 
middle- and upper-class Americans. That 
is because companies can write off every 
dollar they spend on health care as a busi- 
ness expense, which may help explain why 
corporate America did so little to contain 
the costs until they got out of hand. At the 
same time, employees who enjoy generous 
benefits plans pay no taxes on the thou- 
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sands of dollars in health-care coverage 
that their companies provide for them. 


SOLUTION: Reduce the corporate write- 
off for medical costs. And impose a tax on 
employee health benefits at a moderate 
rate for well-compensated workers. 


10. WASTE 


The U.S. has more than 1,500 different 
health-insurance programs, each with its 
own marketing department, complex 
forms and regulations. Doctors, nurses and 
clerks are buried in the paperwork needed 
to keep track of whom to bill for every aspi- 
rin tablet. It’s a massive waste of time. U.S. 
health-care providers will spend as much as 
$90 billion this year on record keeping, ac- 
cording to a Harvard study. 





SOLUTION: Standardize insurance fees. 
Maryland did so 20 years ago. Partly as a 
result, the cost of a hospital stay at top- 
rated Johns Hopkins in Baltimore, which 
was 25% above the national average be- 
fore the system was put in place, is now 
7% below the average. Louis Sullivan, 
the Secretary of Health and Human Ser- 
vices, proposed a national plan earlier 
this month to standardize health-insur- 
ance forms. If his program is carried out 
by the end of the decade, Americans 
could save as much as $20 billion a year. 
Just as important, eliminating wasteful 
paperwork would leave doctors and 
nurses more time and resources to care 
for patients. 


Cleaning up the health-care system will 
be an epic adventure in compromise. No 
one wants to give up his share of medi- 
cine’s glittering promise, whether it comes 
in the form of pills or paychecks. But the 
problems won't wait: health care has 
emerged as the most important domestic 
issue of the 90s. “At some point,” says 
Missouri Congressman Richard Gephardt, 
“no one will be able to afford health care. 
We have got to act.” 

While no treatment manual for Amer- 
ican medicine should focus purely on its 
price, controlling costs is critical. If the 
medical experts are right, the U.S. could 
save at least $200 billion a year simply by 
curbing fraud and unnecessary practice. 
We know where the problems lie. Doing 
something about them is at the very least 
our moral duty and is profoundly in our 
self-interest as a nation. Depriving mil- 
lions of Americans of health care is 
wrong. Wasting billions of precious medi- 
cal dollars on paperwork, dead-end pro- 
cedures and outright theft is stupid. Un- 
dermining the health of our workers and 
children for lack of political gumption is 
suicidal. It is time to make the hard 
choices. —wWith reporting by 
Mary Cronin/New York, Barbara Dolan/Chicago 
and Hays Gorey/Washington, with other bureaus 
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LOUISIANA 


| The 
o-Win 





Election 


The neo-Nazi and the 
rapscallion slug it out, 
and in the end, 
decency and the 
pocketbook prevail 





By MICHAEL RILEY NEW ORLEANS 





n the privacy of the voting booth, it 

came down to a balance of terror. After 

riding out the historic race between 
neo-Nazi David Duke and rapscallion Ed- 
win Edwards, Louisianians had to choose 
between Duke’s appeal to white hostility 
and fear of the economic chaos and racial 
divisions that his victory promised. In the 
end, their pocketbooks and qualms about 
Duke prevailed. 

Throughout the campaign, Edwards 
supporters warned that if Louisiana elect- 
ed a former Grand Wizard of the Ku Klux 
Klan as Governor, a wave of revulsion 
would sweep business, tourism, conven- 
tions and jobs out of the state. Duke skill- 
fully manipulated the politics of discon- 
tent, playing on resentment of quotas, 
welfare and Big Government. He railed 
against Edwards’ liberalism and his pen- 
chant for gambling and womanizing and 
trading government jobs for campaign 
contributions. But in the end, the bumper 
sticker won the day: VOTE FOR THE 
CROOK: IT’S IMPORTANT. Concluding that 
electing a bigot would be too costly to a 
state in dire economic straits, voters gave 
Edwards 60% of the vote. The turnout was 
an astonishing 75%, 

Searching through the results for useful 
lessons, analysts found some disturbing 
truths. Anyone who thinks that Duke is 
merely a Bayou State phenomenon should 
be disabused by the numbers. More than 
40% of his $1.37 million in contributions 
came from outside Louisiana, mostly small 
donations from people in 46 states, Duke's 
supporters were not all racists. Many were 
hardworking people who felt alienated 
from government-as-usual and desperate 
for help. “He says what a lot of people 
think but don’t have the guts to say,” ob- 








The proud voter: choosing the lesser of evils 


serves oil-field supervisor Mark Hulin. 
“We're all middle-class people who are 
tired of paying taxes for all those people 
who don’t want to better themselves.” The 
Duke phenomenon, a volatile mix of race, 
class and plain rage, will not simply disap- 
pear. He may even challenge George Bush 
in next year’s Republican primaries. 

That Duke got as far as he did is perhaps 
the most important message of all. This, af- 
ter all, isa man who has never held a regular 
job. He has made his living by selling hate 
materials and trolling for contributions for 
various racist organizations. He wore a swas- 
tika in college, founded the National Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of White People, 
advocated dividing America into separate 
ethnic nations, denied that the Holocaust 
happened. His reason for studying German 
in college was to be able to read Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf in the original. 

Yet Duke's campaign was not far- 
fetched. He won a place in the runoff by de- 
feating incumbent Republican Buddy 
Roemer, a Harvard-educated reformer 
whose imperious manner doomed him to a 
single term. Duke won blue-collar voters, 
largely rural, young and male. But he also 
made inroads into the middle class, captur- 
ing conservatives from both parties. If the 
election had been held just after the prima- 
ry, Duke would have won. 
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But as the days passed, 
the tide slowly began to turn. 
First, Roemer grudgingly en- 
; dorsed Edwards and urged 
his sullen supporters not to 
sit out the election. Then, ina 
televised debate, Duke was 
confounded by an emotional 
question about bigotry, “I am 
scared, sir,” began black TV 
reporter Norman Robinson, 
“T’ve heard you say that Jews 
deserve to be in the ash bin of 
history. I've heard you say 
that horses contributed more 
to the building of America 
than blacks did.” Robinson 
went on to ask why any mi- 
norities should entrust their 
lives to Duke—and the moral 
opposition to Duke’s hate- 
mongering past coalesced. 

Then Duke hit another 
stumbling block. Having 
claimed to be born again, he 
was asked where he wor- 
shiped and named a church 
no one had seen him attend. 
A top campaign aide, who 
doubted Duke’s Christianity 
and called him “‘a racist, cow- 
ard, draft dodger and bald- 
faced liar,” deserted him a 
few days before the election. 

And finally, the magni- 
tude of the choice facing 
Louisiana started to settle in, 
especially among New Or- 
leans’ professional class. Ex- 
perts predicted that dozens of conventions 
worth nearly $100 million would be can- 
celed. University of New Orleans econo- 
mist Timothy Ryan put the losses at about 
$1.8 billion and 45,000 jobs. “Louisiana,” 
warned James Moffett, chairman of Free- 
port-McMoRan, the state’s second largest 
public company, “wouldn't just be redlined 
by businesses around the nation and the 
world, we'd be X-rated.” 

lhe anti-Duke coalition was one of the 
most bizarre in modern American politics. 
Churches, environmentalists and liberal 
activists joined with the Establishment to 
fight Duke. Former Republican Governor 
David Treen endorsed Edwards, who once 
joked that Treen was so slow it took him an 
hour and a half to watch 60 Minutes. Even 
President Bush made an 11th-hour en- 
dorsement, fearful of what a Duke victory 
would mean for his party’s efforts to woo 
black voters. 

But having won, Edwards will now 
have to govern a badly bruised and divid- 
ed state. Virtually all of Duke’s votes 
came from whites, while the black vote 
went for Edwards, Having won only as 
the lesser of evils, Edwards now owes it 
to all Louisianians to restore some stan- 
dards of decency to his traumatized 
State. —With reporting by Don Winbush/ 
Bossier City and Richard Woodbury/Houston 











Nation 


peals to racism is often fuzzy and turns on 
the good faith and background of the candi 
date. Candidates rarely play the race card as 
baldly as North Carolina Senator Jesse 
Helms did in 1990 in his race against Demo- 
crat Harvey Gantt, the black former mayor 
of Charlotte. Helms, who refers to blacks as 
“Freds” and has for decades been hostile to 
civil rights legislation, was eight points be- 
hind Gantt three weeks before the election 
Then he ran an 11th-hour TV ad showing 
the hands of a white man crumpling a rejec 

tion slip for a job that 
had been reserved for 


a) ; fe] fe) ie) 3 a “racial quota.’ 
WALLACE Many Republicans as 


After blocking the well as Democrats de- 
doors to black nounced the ad for in- 
students at the flaming racial ani- 
University of mosity. But it worked: 
peg reererh eon Helms came from be- 
s . hind to win, 52% to 
populism north in F 
two presidential 48%. 
campaigns In other 


POLITICS 


Why Bigotry Still 
At Election Time 


When politicians rail about crime, welfare or Big 
Government, they are often really talking about race 


Works 





cases, 






By DANGOODGAME WASHINGTON 


emagogues don’t yell “nigger” o1 

“Jew boy” anymore. They've 

learned better. Just as David Duke 
shed his Klansman’s sheets and Nazi unt- 
form for the well-groomed banality of a 
suburban stockbroker, he traded in his big- 
oted rhetoric for a slick new glossary of 
coded appeals to racial resentment, mar- 
ket tested over the past two decades by 
mainstream conservative politicians 
When Duke, following Richard Nixon's 
lead, denounces hiring “quotas,” many 
among his white working-class supporters 
hear him saying, The government Is going 
to give your jobs to blacks. When Duke, 
like Ronald Reagan, castigates “welfare 
queens,” nobody has to be told what color 
they are. 

John Sununu, the White House chief of 
staff, observed in the course of denouncing 
Duke on the eve of last Saturday's election, 
“If he succeeds, it will be by appearing to 
run mot as a racist.” Yet the sad truth is that 
Duke has been exploiting a political style 
and strategy that Governors, Senators and 
Presidents have been using to win elections 
since 1968, the year 
Wallace demonstrated that white popu 


Democrat George 
lism, stripped of overtly racist language, 
could attract support outside the South, 
Disguised race baiting persists in poli- 
tics for a simple reason: it works, “Some of 
us would like to get beyond this business of 


44 


scaring people and dividing them against 
blacks,” says one of George Bush’s closest 
political advisers, “but it’s hard to argue 


however, Republi- 
cans as well as con- 
servative Democrats protest that many 
blacks and liberals are too quick to cry 
“racist” at any attempt to discuss explosive, 
racially tinged issues such as welfare, crime 
and affirmative action. “There is no reason 
for Republicans to be ashamed to talk 
about racial preferences in terms of equal 
opportunity,” says former Republican Par- 
ty chairman Bill Bennett. “You're proba 
bly going to get called a racist, but that 
won't stick if you establish credibility on 


against a formula that’s seen as success- | these issues by spending time among black 
é 3 E e 


ful.” The tactic has succeeded best in states 
and districts where the minority popula 
tion is large enough that whites can be 
made to feel threatened by it. When 


. lz 
George Brown ran for re-election as Ten- | 


nessee’s first black supreme court justice in 
1980, he says he got more support from 
white hillbillies who had never met a black 
professional than he did from whites in the 
Nashville area, where, Brown says, “a lot of 
whites think they know about blacks.” 

Racial tactics can backfire if they are 
ill-timed or overly strident. Many white 
voters will abandon any candidate who 
they judge has crossed the line into blatant 
racism. Several top political aides, includ 
ing the late Lee Atwater, counseled Bush 
to sign the civil rights bill passed by Con- 
gress last year, rather than make an Issue 
of quotas so long before his next cam- 
paign. “Quotas are a legitimate issue,” 
says one G.O.P, strategist, “but I thought it 
couldn’t be sustained for 24 months with- 
out making a mistake. And when you 
make a mistake on this issue, it’s a big mis- 
take because it gets you labeled racist, and 
there’s nothing more sensitive with our 
yuppie constituency.” 

While many politicians are accused of 
employing racial euphemisms, all deny guilt. 
The line between legitimate debate and ap- 
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AGNEW 


As Richard Nixon's 
Vice President, he 
used racial code 
words to exploit 
antiblack feelings 
stirred by urban 
rioting 














people, in schools and on street 
corners,” debating them instead 
of talking about them. Housing 
Secretary Jack Kemp, who spends 
more time among working-class 
blacks than any other Bush advis- 
er, says that “if you don’t have a 
positive message to balance talk 
of racial quotas, you're going 
to come across to blacks 
discriminating.” 

In the recently published 
book Chain Reaction, authors 
Thomas and Mary Edsall write 
that race “is no longer a straight- 
forward, morally unambiguous 
force in American politics.” In- 
stead, the Edsalls contend, con- 
siderations of race permeate vot- 
er attitudes toward such issues as 
taxation, equal opportunity, pub 
lic safety and moral values. Rac- 
ism alone, they say, fails to explain why 
large numbers of white, formerly Demo- 
cratic voters have defected to the G.o.P. 
Worse yet, from the Democratic stand- 
point, blasting the defectors as bigots in- 
stead of exploring the complicated rea- 
sons for their disaffection only angers 
them. “Democratic liberals’ reliance on 
charges of racism guarantees political de- 
feat,” the Edsalls write, “and ... guaran- 
tees continued ignorance of the dynamics 
at the core of presidential politics.” 

Though some Democrats hope Duke 
will sully the G.O.P. as a racist party, Demo- 
crats must share the blame for Duke's suc- 
cess and the rising national appetite for 
Duke’s scapegoating style. Leaders of both 
parties attribute Duke’s appeal to rising 
unemployment, yet as Democratic strate- 
gist James Carville, a native of Louisiana, 
observes, it is Democrats who are held 
most responsible for “failing to define our- 
selves as we traditionally have, as the party 
that defends the interests of working peo- 
ple of all races.” 

Polling and focus-group studies by 
both parties show that working-class vot- 
ers increasingly believe the system is load 
ed in favor of the rich and the poor, at the 
expense of the middle. “They see that the 
top of America and the bottom don’t op- 
erate by the same rules as the rest of us,” 
says Elaine Kamarck, senior fellow at the 
Progressive Policy Institute in Washing- 
ton. “The big executives run companies 
into the ground and give themselves big 
The welfare recipients take 
drugs, engage in crime and have babies 
they can’t afford, while the legal secretary 
is scrimping and saving to afford another 
kid.” These voters consider both parties 
to be controlled by wealthy campaign con- 
tributors but view the Democrats as also 
beholden to other “special interests,” in- 
cluding blacks. Many of Duke's support 
ers “don’t resent blacks as blacks,” says a 
Republican pollster. “They resent them as 
a special-interest group that gets special 


as 


bonuses. 


favors.” 





RONALD REAGAN 


Campaigning in Mississippi during the 1980 
election, he refined the earlier racial strategies of 
Wallace and Nixon: when he castigated “welfare 
queens,” no one had to ask what color they were 





Democrats also must share with Re- 
publicans the responsibility for the barren 
ness of political debate in which Duke has 
thrived. When the subject is welfare, for 
example, few leaders of either party point 
out that the major programs for the poor 
constitute about 6% of federal spending— 
far less than the value of corporate tax 
breaks and other welfare for the wealthy. 
“You can’t write off Duke’s voters as rac 
ists,” says Tony Snow, the chief White 
House speechwriter, “Duke is talking 
about things people really care about: high 
taxes, crummy schools, crime-rid- 
den streets, welfare dependency, 
equal opportunity. A lot of politi- 
cians aren’t talking about these 
things.” 

Harris Wofford, the liberal 
Democrat who upset former At 
torney General Dick Thornburgh 
for a Senate seat from Pennsylva- 
nia two weeks ago, understood 
the impatience of working-class 
voters with Democrats who talk 
more about the agendas of gay 
and feminist activists than about 
lunch-box economic issues. Wof- 
ford avoided that mistake by talk- 
ing mostly about jobs and health 
insurance. Fred Steeper, a Re- 
publican pollster who surveyed 
Louisiana voters before the recent 
primary that 
“Duke is tapping into the same 
middle-class frustration as Wof- 
ford’ —but in a far more destruc- 
tive way. 

Duke ran for President (on z 
the Populist Party ticket) in 1988 3 
and may well do so in 1992 (as a 
Republican). And although most 
of Bush’s political advisers see lit- 
tle threat to the President's re- 
election from the ex-Klansman, 
some fear he could peel away Re- 
publican votes as a third-party 
candidate in the general election, 
as Wallace did to the Democrats 
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in 1968 and 1972. If Duke runs, he will 
surely attack Bush for signing a civil rights 
bill little different from the one he vetoed 
as a “quota bill” in 1990, 

Bush believes his racial attitudes are 
above reproach because of the support he 
has given the United Negro College Fund 
since he was a Yale undergraduate in the 
1940s and because he has reached out 
widely to black leaders and spoken at black 
colleges. At the same time, critics observe, 
Bush opposed the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 
During his 1988 campaign, Bush almost 
never went into black neighborhoods to 
ask for votes, And his campaign relied 
heavily on TV spots focusing on Willie 
Horton, a black murderer who raped a 
white woman while on furlough from a 
Massachusetts prison 

Bush has a talent for convincing him- 
self that his motives are pure. When he 
nominated Clarence Thomas to the Su- 
preme Court, for example, he was asked 
whether it mattered to him that Thomas 
was black. “I picked the best man for the 
job,” Bush declared, adding that if Thomas 
happened to be black and maintained a 
black presence on the high court, “so much 
the better.” That would seem to be Bush’s 
attitude toward racial code. When his cam 
paign harps on Willie Horton, Bush be- 
lieves he is only making a point about 
crime. If some voters find the pitch more 
persuasive because Horton is black—well, 
so much the better. a 


GEORGE BUSH 


He believes his racial 
attitudes are above reproach, 
but he used the image of 
Willie Horton, a black convict 


who raped a woman while on 
furlough, to paint Democrat 
Michael Dukakis as soft on 























The Political Interest 





Michael Kramer 


The Abortion Issue—Again 


or George Bush, abortion is the issue from hell. “You 

know how he deals with it,” Republican National Com- 
mittee chairman Lee Atwater told me shortly before he died 
last March. “He doesn’t. You mention abortion to the Presi- 
dent and he stares at the floor, fiddles with his glasses, paces 
around the room, trots out some old story to change the sub- 
ject. Those who need to talk to him about it check his mood 
closely. If he’s testy, you postpone the discussion—and since 
there’s no surer way to make him testy than to mention abor- 
tion, most often those discussions never take place.” 

Postponement is a luxury Bush can no longer afford. The 
President has already vetoed legislation broadening abortion 
rights five times, and a sixth, even more controversial pro- 
posal will hit his desk soon. This time the question concerns 
abortion counseling. Congress has voted to overturn the “gag 
rule,” the federal regulation that forbids doctors at 4,000 fed- 
erally funded family-plan- 
ning clinics even to mention 
the abortion option to preg- 
nant women. Another veto is 
expected, but the White 
House and Republican cam- 
paign advisers are split over 
the political repercussions. 

The “let it be” school 
points to the President's sag- 
ging popularity and pro- 
poses that Bush avoid add- 
ing to his troubles by 
appearing to stifle free 
speech. This group would let 
Congress’s action become 
law. The “stick it to ‘em” 
school is led by White House 
chief of staff John Sununu, a 
longtime antiabortion activ- 
ist. Sununu and his allies argue that a veto will protect Bush’s 
political base. “There’s no chance the right-to-lifers will defect 
to the Democrats if he signs the bill,” says a White House aide. 
“What we're worried about is their staying home on Election 
Day. It is increasingly clear that we're going to need an ener- 
gized pro-life vote in the "92 general clection—and possibly 
even before, if Pat Buchanan challenges the President in the 
primaries. This is no time to violate the old axiom. We've got 
to stay with the folks who brought us to the dance, and the pro- 
lifers are a large part of that contingent.” 

‘The gag-rule debate is only the latest skirmish in a war over 
abortion that could injure Bush severely. The ultimate battle 
will be joined if the Supreme Court overturns the landmark 
abortion-rights decision, Roe v. Wade, before next year’s elec- 
tion—an action some pro-choice activists would ironically 
welcome. Planned Parenthood, for one, is eager to throw the 
issue into the political arena as quickly as possible, and so is 
urging the high court to consider immediately Pennsylvania's 
restrictive abortion law, on the assumption that the conserva- 
tive Justices appointed by Bush and Ronald Reagan would use 
the occasion to strike down Roe. Almost every Bush aide ex- 
cept Sununu is apoplectic at that possibility, The last thing 
they want is for abortion to become the campaign issue that 
tears the electorate apart; they've got enough trouble with the 
economy. Most observers believe the court will wait, but even 





Pro-choice marchers object to the gag 


if reconsidering Roe is put off until 1993, Bush will face anoth- 
er bruising fight over abortion at next summer’s Republican 
Party convention in Houston. 

A group of G.0.P. activists encouraged by Atwater’s “Big 
Tent” philosophy—the notion that the party can accommo- 
date different ideological views—are out to modify the party 
platform’s antiabortion plank. As currently written, the plat- 
form asserts that “the unborn child has a fundamental right to 
life which cannot be infringed,” a position that refuses to em- 
brace exceptions for rape, incest or danger to the mother’s life. 
“We are not going to roll over again,” says Ann Stone, who 
heads Republicans for Choice. “We will continue to be some- 
what civil, but we are no longer going to be silent.” 

Stone likes the pro-choice Republicans’ chances because 
of the take-no-prisoners rhetoric of pro-life Republicans like 
Phyllis Schlafly and because of widespread revulsion against 
the tactics of Operation 
Rescue, the organization 
whose efforts to close abor- 
tion clinics in Wichita will 
expand to five other cities 
this week. Stone has already 
raised close to $1 million 
and hopes to have organized 
250,000 “Choice Republi- 
cans” by January. She has 
cleverly cast the issue as one 
of freedom from govern- 
mental tampering with indi- 
vidual rights. ‘Schlafly 
would have you think that to 
be pro-choice means you 
must be pro-abortion,” says 
Stone in her most successful 
fund-raising letter. Schlafly 
“doesn't believe a woman 
has the right to make this important decision for herself. . . As 
Republicans, we oppose government interference in our pri- 
vate lives.” 

A majority of the 1988 G.o.P. convention delegates were 
pro-choice. They supported the pro-life position out of loyalty 
to Bush. Most of those delegates will return next year, and 
Stone hopes this time they will vote their conscience. She is ac- 
tively lobbying the "88 delegates, and she is chartering state af- 
filiates to ensure that pro-choice Republicans challenge pro- 
lifers when the 92 delegates are selected. Insisting that “no 
one wants to hurt the President,” Stone’s suggested platform 
language would gracefully bow to Bush’s antiabortion views 
while stating clearly that dissent from the President’s stance 
can be tolerated by the party without recrimination. Sununu, 
naturally, is against watering down the pro-life provisions. In 
mid-September he stated that the President will accept “no 
change” in the platform. But on Oct. 8 Vice President Dan 
Quayle indicated that Atwater’s Big Tent is both politically 
wise and consistent with Bush’s thinking. Either Sununu or 
Quayle is wrong—and Bush isn’t talking. 

This one could go down to the wire, with the President 
bending to the political winds as he perceives them at the time. 
All that is certain is that whatever position Bush finally adopts 
will be glorified as an affirmation of principle—and that prin- 
ciple will be the last thing on his mind. 5 
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New York Life is 
large, conservative, and dull. 
Reassuring 1n 
times like these, isn’t it? 


























Things are a bit shaky these days in the financial world. 
Investors are getting a lot less adventuresome. And words like 
“stability” and “security” are coming back into vogue. 

To some, of course, this is just the current economic 
trend. But at New York Life, we’ve had a conservative 
investment policy for 146 years. 

When the financial community tied its money up 
in an overheated real estate market, we were modest 
investors. When others embraced junk bonds, 
we held back. (In fact, 95 percent of the bonds in 

our portfolio are investment grade*) 

Does that make us large and conservative? 

We should say so. And as for dull, we look at 
it this way: If being exciting means investing 
in volatile junk bonds, that’s the kind of excite- 
ment we can all do without. 

For information on any of our products and 
services, call your local 
New York Life agent 
or 1-800-695-4331. 
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Who is the culprit? The First Baptist Church in Ocala, Fla. 


Fire in the 
Sanctuary 


Blackened rubble was all that 
remained last week of the St. 
Augustine Catholic Church in 
Gainesville, Fla. It was the lat- 
est casualty in a wave of suspi- 
cious fires that have claimed 50 
churches in Florida since April 
1990, seven in Gainesville 
alone. Since most of the blazes 
have been explosive conflagra- 
tions that roared up in the mid- 
dle of the night, some congre- 
gations have taken to sleeping 
in their sanctuaries to protect 
them. 





ELECTIONS 


Pat for 
President? 


He believes the income tax 
should be abolished. He op- 
posed George Bush on the gulf 
war, saying the conflict was not 
in the nation’s interest. He was 
once described as Ronald Rea- 
gan’s right arm. Now Patrick 
Buchanan, 53, may be running 
for President, challenging Bush 
for the Republican 
nomination. “It’s a 
20,” said his sister, 
Angela (“Bay”) Bu- 
chanan, former U.S. 
Treasurer. ‘‘He’s so 
excited.” 

Not so the White 
House. Though in pub- 
lic they dismiss Bu- 





Buchanan 


There has been little ap- 
parent pattern to the fires, 
which have struck at a variety 
of denominations and at 
churches with both black and 
white congregations. A few 
days after the Gainesville fire, 
Florida police arrested an ex- 
convict from Chattanooga, 
Tenn., on charges of loitering 
in the area, but say he is only 
one of many suspects. State 
and federal investigators be- 
lieve that while many of the 
fires are the work of just one 
or two arsonists, others may 
be copycat crimes. In that 
case, Florida churchgoers may 
have to bed down in the pews 
for some time. ee 


chanan as a nuisance—Marlin 
Fitzwater noted last week that 
the White House “already had 
one Buchanan,” in 1857—Ad- 
ministration officials privately 
admit that the ultraconserva- 
tive columnist’s entry in the 
primary race could force Bush 
to play more to the political 
right to avoid being outflanked 
by the co-star of the nightly 
CNN debatefest Crossfire. Bu- 
chanan’s candidacy could 
make the Republican primary 
, interesting—even if 
- only briefly. And his 
pesky debating style 
might be just what 
some senior Republi- 
cans say is needed to 
"help get a passive 
and complacent Bush 











MURDERS 


More Death in. 
The Mailroom 


Fellow workers called Thomas 
Mcllvane a “time bomb” after 
he was fired last year from the 
Royal Oak, Mich., post office 
for insubordination. “Every- 
body said if he didn’t get his job 
back, he was going to come in 
and shoot,” postal worker Bob 
Cibulka said. “Everyone was 
talking about it.” Last week the 
31-year-old former Marine 
proved them right. Armed with 
a sawed-off .22-cal. Ruger Rim- 
fire rifle, he entered the back 
sorting room of the 1940s-style 
office and killed his supervisor 
and the labor arbitrator 
who had turned down his 
appeal for reinstate- 
ment. In all, he mur- 
dered four and wounded 
five others, fatally shoot- 
ing himself in the head. 
The shooting spree 
prompted an urgent plea 
for blood donors 
throughout metropoli- 
tan Detroit. 

Royal Oak was the 
fifth multiple post-office 


NUPTIALS 
APresent 
From a Prince 


Staff Sergeant Robert Snow of 
Southington, Conn., gave quite 
a bit in Operation Desert 
Storm. A land-mine explosion 
left him with a shattered left 
arm, a broken leg and a col- 














murder in as many years. Last 
month in Paterson, N.J., an ex— 
postal employee wielding a 
sword and gun killed his super- 
visor and three others. Labor 
analysts struggled last week to 
explain why postal workers 
seem more prone to violence 
than workers in other high- 
stress fields, like coal mining or 
air-traffic control, One possible 
explanation: budget cuts that 
have reduced the screening and 
supervision of workers. Anoth- 
er could be the boot-camp con- 
ditions that exist for many 
workers. Delivering the mail is 
not necessarily a more danger- 
ous profession than most, just 
an easier one for unstable 


workers to enter. M 





The relieved survivors of Royal Oak 





lapsed lung. Last week Prince 
Bandar bin Sultan, the Saudi 
Arabian ambassador to the 
US., gave quite a bit in return: 
$100,000, as a wedding gift to 
Snow and his bride Karin Pajor. 

The prince first heard of 
Snow in March at Walter Reed 
Army Medical Center, where 
Bandar was being treated for 
back problems while Snow was 
recovering from one of 
s more than 12 operations. 
2 When the prince was told 
of Snow's condition, he 
* tried to visit the soldier 
but was told he was too 
badly injured, and so sent 
flowers instead, They lat- 
er met in the hospital and 
remained in touch by let- 
ter over the past nine 
months. When Snow and 
Pajor invited the prince 
to their wedding, he ac- 
cepted. “The human 
touch is the most impor- 
tant to me,” he says. “We 





back into fighting get so caught up in heavi- 
trim. a | The couple and their benefactor er issues,” @ 
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SADUAN 


By JILL SMOLOWE 


he scars may be just months old, 
but they cut deep enough to last a 
lifetime. In Dubrovnik, the archi- 
tectural jewel of the Adriatic that 
has been under siege since Oct. 1, 50,000 
civilians spent last week huddled in 
underground cellars and shelters while 
shells tore apart their matchless city 
With potable water and food in ever 
diminishing supply, terrified 
subsisted on powdered milk and the for- 
lorn hope that the international communi 


ugoslavs 


ty might finally come to their rescue. 

To the north and east along the bar 
of the Danube River, the stench of decom- 
pets and people wafted 
through the rubble-strewn streets of Vuko- 


posing livestock 
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The Human 
Cost of War 


After 12 failed cease-fires, Croatians and Serbs 
are starving and dying—and wondering why no 
one stops the bloodletting 
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var. Through 12 weeks of fighting, 58,000 
townspeople had fled. The 12,000 who re 
mained behind cowered in the town’s cel- 
lars and sewers, rolling cigarettes from tea 
leaves and burning strips of doused cloth 
for light. “This is hell,” Vesna Vukovic, a 
Croatian television reporter, pleaded over 
the “We just cannot stand it 
anymore.” 

It was a cry of despair from a civilian 
population that has seen its collective lives, 


airwaves. 


homes and loved ones laid waste by artil 
lery and gunboat bombardments. The re- 
lentless barrages on Dubrovnik and Vuko- 
var were only the most dramatic reminders 
of the human toll in this vengeful war be- 
tween Europeans—the worst on the Conti- 
nent since 1945. No one had even begun to 
add up the economic and physical damage 
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Bravado in the midst of tears and fears: Serbian 


to the country. Was anybody with the pow- 
er to stop the carnage listening? 

Only perhaps. After almost five months 
of hostilities, 12 failed truces and a death 
tally of more than 7,000, the Croatian and 
Serbian militias signaled last week that 
even they may finally have had enough. In 
the most promising bid yet for a true cessa 
tion of hostilities, both sides agreed to the 
proposed dispatch of United Nations 
peacekeeping forces. Croatia, which has 
lost control of almost a third of its territory, 
for the first time invited U.N. troops to be 
stationed in areas populated by Serbs. In 
exchang the Yugoslav leral army, 
which has acted in tandem with Serbian 
militias, announced that it would withdraw 
from Croatian territory if the security of 
the Serbian enclaves could be assured. 





The move toward a resolution of the 
crisis seemed to take a little of the ferocity 
out of the fighting. In Dubrovnik, where 
the guns were stilled at midweek to permit 
the evacuation of wounded civilians and 14 
European Community monitors, a tenuous 
cease-fire held from one hour to the next 
In Vukovar the fighting also subsided, 
largely because the Serbs seemed to have 
subdued the Croatian forces, despite re 
ports that an organized force of holdouts 
had taken refuge in the sewer system. Al 
though the army continued to pound Vu 
kovar with rockets and artillery, a Western 
diplomat said, “They're not doing much 
now but making the rubble bounce 

Silencing of the guns in Vukovar would 
be a achievement. The 


region of 


symbolic quaint 


town in the eastern Slavonian 


on 


volunteers flash their three-fingered salute; a Croatian youth cries at the funeral of his father, a policeman who was killed by Serbs 


Croatia is one of two largest areas in the re- 
public populated predominantly by Serbs, 
which gives it a significance disproportion 
ate to its size and population. The federal 
army that it 
could defend embattled Serbs; the Cro- 
atians dug in to demonstrate that they could 
hold out on their own soil. The 
proved only how futile this war really is. The 
ill-armed paramilitary forces fielded by the 


intervened in force to show 


results 


Croatians learned they could not stand up 
to the overwhelming military superiority of 
the army. As for the army, it “defended 
Serbian civilians so thoroughly that barely a 
single Serbian house is left intact 

rhe months of war have touched every 
pocket of where the 
learned are certain to breed hatred for 
come. An 


lessons 


Croatia, 


ecnerations to estimated 
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500,000 Croatians and Serbs have fled the 
republic since war erupted following its 
June 25 declaration of 
Zvezdana Miovic, 30, is one such refugee, 
currently living with 136 others in a chil 
dren’s summer camp south of Belgrade 
rhe daughter of a Croatian mother and a 
Serbian father, Zvezdana and her Serbian 
husband had lived peaceably among most- 


independence 


lv Croatian neighbors in the western town 
of Zadar until the fighting began 

Suddenly my neighbors refused to 
greet me,” Zvezdana says. “My husband 
lost his job as a watchman in a factory.” 
he fabric of her family life also unraveled 
quickly. “My unc 
cursed the 


my mother’s brother 
Serbs in the most awful lan- 
she says. “I can see that he had to 
say those things in front of others, but he 


guage, 
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never came to me privately to apologize. 
That hurt me very deeply.” The psycholog- 
at that Zvezdana 
fled with her two children. “There is noth- 
ing in Zadar for me anymore,” she says. 

have no contact with my mother.” Zvez- 
dana’s husband joined the legion of job- 
less, estimated at more than 1.5 million, 
fully 12% of the Yugoslav labor force. 


ical strain became so g 
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Frustrated and angry, he has signed up 
with one of the many local paramilitary 
forces in a Serbian-dominated area 
It is precisely such groups that give Set 

bian, Croatian and federal army authorities 
little hope that the fighting will soon end 
Although officials reached agreement on a 
13th truce late last week, none of them exer- 
cise full control over the hotheaded para 
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military forces. Major General Milav Pujic, 
a Deputy Minister of Defense, estimates 
that to hold territory one peacekeeping sol 
dier will be needed for every 10 civilians. It 
remains an open question whether the in- 


ternational community has the manpower, 
the stomach or the sympathy for such a 


Reported by 


massive operation 
James O. Jackson/Belgrade 
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The 1992 Buick LeSabre. 





A best buy... just became an 
ieee incredible buy. 


LeSabre a “Best Buy.” 


The experts at Consumers Digest 








recognize the exceptional styling, 
performance, comfort and value of the 
all-new 1992 Buick LeSabre. 
That's why they named LeSabre a 
“Best Buy” among all full-size sedans. 


Motor Trend magazine's verdict: 
A Top 10 “Best Buy.” 


The editors of Motor Trend were 





Now, special finance rates 
make a “Best Buy” even better. 


For a limited time only, the new Buick LeSabre is available 





equally quick to praise the new LeSabre, In the November 


issue, they named it to their prestigious Top 10 list as a “Best 


; ape with special low GMAC financing. For more information 
Buy” among domestic family sedans. : 





on the incredible $16,000 12.05% APR | 2.9% APR 

* Example assumes 20% down payment. Finance savings are a comparison of new LeSabre, please financed over [— 5 = 
2.9% APR to nal average of 12.05% APR GMAC financing for new ees: a inant $421.34/ | $353.44 
Buicks in August 1991, that were ineligible for special retail financing or call 1-800-531-1115 Sa nonthly pmnt. | monthly pmnt 
where customer chose an alternative rebate. Dealer financial e | 
participation may affect consumer cost. This finance rate may not be Or see your Buick WHAT YOU'LL SAVE: $3.259 20° 
available with other incentives. You mu: ¢ retail delivery out of . , aad Ds A 

| dealer stock, Your Buick dealer has qualification details dealer today (over 48 mos.) 
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: : 1991 GM Corp. All rights reserved. 
The New Symbol For Quality LeSabre is a registered trademark of GM Corp 
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Strobe Talbott 


Fiddling While Dubrovnik Burns 


he civil war in Yugoslavia is more than just a 

tragedy for the people of one country. It is also 
the first test of whether the custodians of European 
security are up to the task of redefining their inter- 
ests and obligations now that the old communist en- 
emy is history. So far, they've flunked. 

Two years ago, when the Iron Curtain was com- 
ing down, almost everyone in the West was celebrat- 
ing—except Deputy Secretary of State Lawrence 
Eagleburger. In a speech at Georgetown University, 
he found the cloud in the silver lining. “For all its 
risks and uncertainties,” he said, “the cold war was 
characterized by a remarkably stable and predictable 
set of relationships among the great powers.” He 
foresaw the “danger that the change in the East will 
prove too destabilizing to be sustained.” He was 
thinking particularly about Yugoslavia, where he be- 
gan his diplomatic career. He knew what ancient de- 
mons lurked in the Balkans, waiting, along with 
decent folk, to be liberated from communism. 

Since World War Il, the very idea of a federal 
state uniting the South Slavs—Serbs, Croatians, Slo- 
venes and the rest—has depended on an ideology 
that claimed to be more powerful than nationalism and on a 
common fear of the U.S.S.R. Now the Yugoslavs are free to 
fight among themselves, avenging old wrongs and seeking in- 
dependence from—or domination over—one another. With 
Marx and even Tito in disrepute, the strongmen in Belgrade 
are exposed for what most of them have always been: Serbian 
imperialists, bent on maintaining control not only over their 
republic but over the others as well—especially Croatia, where 
there is a large Serbian population. 

Meanwhile, one well-intentioned emissary after another 
has tried to mediate. Twelve cease-fires have come and gone. 
At the end of last week, there was an attempt at No. 13. Gov- 
ernments across Europe have condemned Belgrade for trying 
to carve Greater Serbia out of the flanks of neighboring re- 
publics, and for systematically destroying the civilian centers 
and cultural monuments of other nationalities. The European 
Community has announced economic sanctions against Yu- 
goslavia, aimed primarily at Serbia. 

However, even as he reluctantly endorsed these measures, 
President Bush expressed doubt that they would work. Peace- 
ful means, Eagleburger noted, rarely work against people “in- 
tent on killing each other.” There is nothing the outside world 
can do to stop the carnage in Yugoslavia, he continued, unless 
it is prepared to intervene militarily, not with a peacekeeping 
force of the kind in which the United Nations specializes but 
with a peacemaking one. 

Eagleburger was not advocating that course, but it is still 
worth thinking about. The E.C. could take the initiative, secking 
the blessing of the Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe, which would bring in the new democracies of Eastern 
Europe and the former Soviet Union. The csce charter can be 
interpreted as forbidding the kind of territorial expansionism 
that Serbia is now pursuing. Then the E.C. could use the man- 
power and firepower available through NATO for a difficult 
three-stage mission: 1) drive the Yugoslav/Serbian army, the 
Croatian national guard and the various other militias back 


. 


European officials “monitoring” the death of a nation 


into their barracks; 2) impose a truce that would lead to negotia- 
tions; and 3) back up international supervision of a settlement 
that guarantees the safety of minorities wherever they live: Serbs 
in Croatia, Croatians in Serbia, etc. 

Bush has dismissed any thought of such action as prema- 
ture. As Eagleburger has acknowledged, there is no stomach 
for it in Europe, much less in the U.S.—and for good reason: it 
would be a risky and thankless task for any outsiders, no mat- 
ter how numerous and well armed, to interpose themselves in 
Yugoslavia’s tribal feuds and partisan warfare. But before dis- 
missing intervention altogether, Western leaders should re- 
member how they dealt earlier this year with the first great 
threat to the new world order. Global outrage, combined with 
diplomatic and economic sanctions, did not dislodge Saddam 
Hussein from that corner of Greater Iraq better known as Ku- 
wait. It took a massive multilateral expeditionary force. 

True, Saddam violated an international border, while Yu- 
goslavia’s misery is supposedly “internal.” Well, just wait. Like 
all tragedies, this one has an air of inevitability, and the next 
act is all too easy to imagine: Serbian troops or vigilantes mas- 
sacre Hungarian-speaking villagers in the Yugoslav province 
of Vojvodina, north of Belgrade, provoking Hungary to come 
to the rescue of its ethnic kinsmen. A senior leader in Buda- 
pest has privately warned the Bush Administration that his 
government is preparing for just that contingency; the Hun- 
garian army is moving south. Something similar could happen 
on Yugoslavia’s border with Romania, Bulgaria or Albania. 
Violence and refugees could spread throughout the region. 

Meanwhile, European and American officials are dither- 
ing over the future of the Atlantic defense partnership and the 
preservation of peace on the Continent. They tend to treat 
Yugoslavia as an embarrassing distraction rather than the 
No. 1 challenge. They are fiddling with doctrine while Du- 
brovnik burns. If the Western alliance can’t cope with the cri- 
sis in Yugoslavia, it doesn’t deserve to survive the end of the 
cold war. y 
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You are free of bankcard debt 
and the eternity of revolving interest payments. 
Your financial life is under control. 
You are calm. 


THE CARD. 
THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CARD. 











At cross purposes: Baker and Qian begin their talks at a state guesthouse in B 


CHINA 





Comes the Evolution 


Beijing’s gerontocrats want Western trade and 
investment but are determined to save their system 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 


specter is haunting China—the 
specter of capitalism. But the octo- 
genarian leaders in Beijing don’t 
come right out and say that. They call their 
bugaboo “peaceful evolution,” an innocu 
ous-sounding code phrase for what they 
think is an onslaught led by the U.S. to 
overturn their socialist system 
The Chinese hard-liners, like those in 
Stalinist North Korea and anachronistic 
Vietnam, are determined not to share the 
fate of their communist counterparts in 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union 
China’s internal watchdogs are visibly busi 
er now than they were before the August 
coup attempt in Moscow. Police squads 
patrol city streets at night and keep close 
watch on the families and friends of jailed 
Party 
more ideology classes than usual. 


Meanwhile Bush 


pleads guilty to the Chinese charge of sub- 


dissidents offices are conducting 


George almost 
versive activities. “China ts important,” he 
said in a speech to the Asta Society in New 
York City last week. “It is our policy to re 
main engaged. We believe this is the way to 


5S 


effect positive change in the world’s most 
populous nation.”” Bush does in fact hope 
for peaceful evolution in China, but Amer 
ican diplomatic, cultural and commercial 
efforts in that direction are well publicized 
and hardly conspiratorial—and so far, not 
noticeably effective 

With such sharply conflicting political 
concerns, the U.S. and China might have 
taken the view that this is not a good time 
to try to sort out the many issues that di 
vide them. An internal Chinese Commu 
nist Party document warned in September 
‘The West will now step up its pressure on 
China, and a small number of bourgeois 
liberal elements in China could try to take 
advantage of the situation 

Beijing is skittish enough these days to 
consider any concession to the West as a 
step onto a slippery slope. For his part, 
Bush is fighting efforts in Congress to elim- 
inate China’s most favored nation trading 
status because of its human rights abuses 
lo fend it off, he needs evidence that the 
Chinese are ready to improve their behav- 
ior at home and abroad 

Both countries put their stakes on Sec- 
retary of State James Baker's visit to Bei 
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jing last week. He is the highest ranking 
American official to arrive since the gov 
ernment forces massacred pro-democracy 
demonstrators at Tiananmen Square in 
June 1989. He tried to deflect the inevita- 
ble criticism with a message similar to 
Bush’s: “You cannot work out or solve 
problems if you are not willing to sit down 
and talk to people.” 

The points of conflict are, as he put it, 
“real,” and human rights are one of the 
most inflamed. Some 800 participants in 
the democracy movement remain in pris 
on, many of them in deplorable conditions 
The Chinese gulag is still crowded, and its 
inmates turned out some of the goods that 
helped build China’s $10.4 billion trade 
surplus with the U.S. last year. Both the 
prison labor and the trade surplus are sore 
points in Washington 

So is Beijing’s seeming willingness to 
sell weaponry and nuclear equipment to al- 
most any state with the cash to pay for it 
China has delivered missiles to Pakistan, 
contracted to sell missiles to Syria and ts 
cooperating on nuclear technology with 
Iran and Algeria. Though China says it is 
supplying items for peaceful nuclear pro 
grams, the recipients can use them for any 
purpose they choose, and their likely inten- 
tion is to build atom bombs. The U.S. de- 
mands a halt 

The Chinese, of course, would like to 
ignore American protests. But that is not 
so easy now that the Soviet Union ts out of 
the superpower business and the trade and 
investment China needs so badly are avail 
able mostly from capitalist nations. “China 
knows full well that its future depends on 
relations with developed countries,” says 
Gaston Sigur, a former Assistant Secretary 
of State for Asia 

Accordingly, Beijing has had to rein in 
its truculence a bit. China has said it is will 
ing to sign the nuclear nonproliferation 
treaty, and in September Beijing agreed to 
talk about ways to guarantee Washington 
that prison-made goods would not be sold 
to the U.S. China has indicated it will con 
sider adhering to the guidelines of the 18 
nation Missile Technology Control Re- 
gime. It also helped establish the U.N 
administered peace settlement that 
returned Norodom Sihanouk to 
Cambodia last week 

By the time Baker arrived in Beijing on 
Friday, his meetings in other Asian capitals 
had turned North Korea’s nuclear weap 
ons program into the most prominent topic 


Prince 


on his agenda. Experts say Pyongyang Is 
probably producing plutonium and might 
have enough for a bomb within two to five 
American officials said they hoped 
Japan and the Soviet 


years 
to enlist China 
Union in a joint effort to push North Ko- 
rea out of the nuclear field 

This, it happens, is a matter on which 
the U.S. and China might possibly find 
common ground, even though the Chinese 
feel protective about the remaining Marx 


ist states in Asia. “There should be no nu- 








clear weapons on the Korean peninsula,” 
said Chinese Foreign Minister Qian Qi- 
chen. Neither did he want to encourage 
U.S. influence, so Qian added that “con- 
sultation” and “dialogue” were the way to 
proceed because “we do not wish to see 
any international pressure.” 

Baker responded that an international 
call for North Korea to halt its weapons 
program “does not necessarily involve 
pressure.” He hoped to handle the prob- 
lem “politically and diplomatically,” he 
said. Beijing seemed to be preparing to tell 
Baker that China, not the U.S., should take 
the lead on this. The Chinese want to keep 
Pyongyang from getting the bomb, but 
they also want Korea to remain divided so 
they will not have to compete with a vi- 
brant new economy on their border. Most 
of all, they want to prevent the U.S. from 
dominating Asian regional affairs. 

Baker held marathon talks with Qian, 
President Yang Shangkun, Premier Li and 
party chief Jiang Zemin, ticking off U.S. 
concerns about political repression, arms 
sales, the trade imbalance, North Korea. A 
senior State Department official, recalling 
Baker's eight months of shuttle diplomacy 
| that led to the Middle East peace talks in 
Madrid, called the discussions in Beijing 
“every bit as tough and difficult, if not 
tougher.” At one point President Yang 
told the secretary that some problems 
“cannot be solved for the time being, and 
the two sides may well leave them aside.” 
On the eve of his departure Sunday, the 
Chinese had given Baker nothing. Ameri- 
can officials were still hoping for an 
11th-hour concession. But even if they got 
one, Chinese pledges of better behavior 
have not proved durable in the past. 

“On one hand,” says Hunter College 
professor Donald Zagoria, “they're going 
to try to meet some American concerns. 
On the other, they’re going to show they 
have alternatives.”” Among those are Chi- 
na’s increasing cooperation with countries 
like Vietnam and Iran, nations that share a 
deep resentment of U.S. influence. 

Long-term improvement in Sino-U.S. 
relations will have to wait until a new gen- 
eration takes over in Beijing. The old men 
in charge there now, like those in Vietnam 
and North Korea, are veterans of the revo- 
lutions that put Marxism in power. They 
intend to hold sway until they die. Presi- 
dent Yang, 84, reportedly told his col- 
leagues that the Soviet Union fell apart be- 
cause it had no “old revolutionaries” left. 

The U.S. and other democratic nations 
must maintain some contact with China if 
only to provide incentives against its tak- 
ing even more objectionable steps and to 
help educate a younger generation of lead- 
ers in dealing with the West. But the tran- 
sition could be lengthy, and the geron- 
tocrats will do their best to fight off 
the “spiritual pollution” of liberal ideas 
and the haunting conspiracy of peaceful 
evolution. —Reported by Jaime A. FlorCruz/ 
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CAMBODIA 


One Step Out of a Nightmare 


Sihanouk comes home, bringing with him frail hopes that a 
U.N.-monitored peace might end his country’s tragedy 


By JAMES WALSH 


man quick to laughter and _ tears, 

Prince Norodom Sihanouk was burst- 
ing with both. An Air China jetliner from 
Beijing had just brought him home to 
Phnom Penh after a tortuous personal odys- 
sey of nearly 13 years. For all the flag waving 
and jasmine petals that greeted him, though, 
the return last week of Cambodia's exiled 
former head of state brought no certain end 
to his homeland’s generation-long night- 
mare. The Sino-Soviet rivalry that had 
helped drive Cambodia’s civil war may be 
history. U.N. troops and officials may have 





ministers who have never been to 
Cambodia.” 

The legacy of 20 years of warfare is explo- 
sive. Land mines dot the countryside like rice 
seedlings, and fighting forces remain heavily 
armed. U.N. troops may eventually demobi- 
lize regular units, but retrieving militia weap- 
ons will be harder, Banditry has been rising 
since a cease-fire took effect last May. A su- 
perficial boom in the capital conceals a gen- 
erally wretched standard of living in the 
provinces. Major highways can suddenly dis- 
solve into swamps, and 80% of bridges are 
patched-up affairs. 

The U.N.’s peace-monitoring troops, 





Tears of joy, for now: the garlanded homecomer in his motorcade alongside Hun Sen 


arrived to help restore peace. But the seeds 
of further ordeals remained strewn every- 
where in Sihanouk’s tragic country. 

Under the auspices of a U.N.-brokered 
settlement, the Prince has returned to lead a 
transitional Supreme National Council com- 
posed of Cambodia’s four warring factions. 
It includes, by necessity, Pol Pot’s Khmer 
Rouge, whose Maoist-inspired ideology had 
devastated the country from 1975 to 1979 
and resulted in more than | million deaths. 
Sihanouk on his return called for an interna- 
tional trial of Khmer Rouge leaders on 
charges of genocide—which poses a stern 
test for even his powers of adaptability, since 
those same leaders will sit on the council he is 
to head. 

The Paris agreement signed on Oct. 23 
calls for the council to assume authority over 
international relations, but actual day-to- 
day government will remain in the hands of 
Hun Sen’s Vietnamese-installed regime, 
pending elections some time in the next 18 
months. Said a Soviet diplomat: “This settle- 
ment was drafted by a bunch of vice foreign 
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which perhaps will number 10,000 in all, are 
to arrive in full force early next year; until 
then, just 268 soldiers and civilian officials 
will be on hand. Their limited mandate 
training Cambodians for mine-clearing op- 
erations, for example—makes them little 
more than window dressing. 

Meanwhile, some rural Cambodians will 
probably remain susceptible to Khmer 
Rouge populist appeals as Pol Pot’s men cul- 
tivate votes. Their propaganda, though 
crude, can be effective. Near an abandoned 
pagoda about 50 miles northeast of Phnom 
Penh, a wall is inscribed with the caricature 
of an urban intellectual. His fat tongue bears 
the message, THE RICH MAN HAS POWER. 
THE POOR ARE SCARED. 

Even if Pol Pot’s candidates get only 20% 
of the vote, it would be enough to re-estab- 
lish them as a legitimate political force, able 
to disrupt the government from within. The 
Prince may have come home, but jasmine | 
petals cannot quite hide the smell of dangers 
ahead, Reported by Richard Hornik/Phnom 
Penh 
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Logic would seem to dictate that when you pay thousands of dollars more for a car, 
you should get a lot more car. Apparently, in the case of the Cadillac Sedan De Ville 
versus the Chrysler Fifth Avenue, logic does not apply. Both cars provide ample 
room for six, air-conditioning, automatic transmission, automatic load leveling, 
stereo sound system, fully reclining seats, all as standard equipment. Both offer 


safety and performance. A driver's air bag is standard on the Chrysler Fifth 














Legroom comparison to Cadillac Brougham Excludes normal maintenance, adjustments and certain wear items. See limited warranty ar dealer. Some Fe strictions apply 























m,a lesser warranty, 


re, it could be a Cadillac. 


Avenue, as is a powerful fuel-injected, 3.3-liter V-6. Anti-lock brakes “a 










are also available. Here, however, is where logic 
totally falls apart. The restyled Chrysler Fifth 
Avenue costs thousands less, yet it has more legroom 
than the largest Cadillac* And it offers a better warranty: 


bumper-to-bumper protection for 5 years or 50,000 miles! So if 


Chrysler Fifth Avenue. For more information, please call 1-800-4A-CHRYSLER. 


THE 1992 CHRYSLER FIFTH AVENUE 













you're looking for a great luxury car, defy logic. Pay less, get more. 






































TERRORISM 


Solving the Lockerbie Case 





| plane and its parts from hundreds of thou- 


Two Libyans are indicted for the 1988 bombing of Pan Am 
Flight 103—but how can Gaddafi’s regime be punished? 





By GEORGE J. CHURCH 
charred piece of shirt, a shred of 


A green plastic the size of a fingernail, 
the letters MEBO and a cryptic diary entry. 
Those were the clues that finally unlocked 
a three-year-old mystery: Who planted the 
bomb that blew up Pan Am Flight 103 over 
Lockerbie, Scotland, just before Christmas 
in 1988, killing all 259 people aboard and 
11 more on the ground? The answer writ 
small, according to in- 
dictments issued last 
week in Washington and 
Scotland, is two Libyan 
intelligence officials: 
Abdel Basset Ali al- 
Megrahi and Lamen 
Khalifa Fhimah. They 
allegedly fabricated the 
bomb in Malta, packed 
it in a suitcase, and sent 
it on a circuitous route 
to the final blast. 

The chance that ei- 
ther one can be spirited 
out of Libya and 
brought to trial in the 
U.S. seems remote. In 
any case, the real re- 
sponsibility lies higher 

| up: government officials 


on both sides of the At- 
| lantic think the trail of 

blame leads straight into 

the office of Libyan dic- 

tator Muammar Gaddafi. But 

how can he and his regime be 
| punished? 

President Bush promised 
to consult with other world 
leaders to map out a way. 
French President Francois 
Mitterrand hinted that this 
time Paris might join—even 
though France only last month 
proposed that the European 

| Community lift existing eco- 
nomic sanctions against Libya. 
An embarrassingly few days 
later, a French examining magistrate ac- 
cused four other Libyans, including Gad- 
dafi’s brother-in-law Abdallah Senoussi, of 
bombing a French DC-10 jet that exploded 
over Africa nine months after the Locker- 
bie tragedy (death toll: 171). French intelli- 
gence suspects that both bombings were 
planned at the same meeting in Tripoli. 

Reprisals could include a break in air- 
line links between Libya and the outside 
world or an embargo on purchases of Liby- 
an oil. White House spokesman Marlin 
Fitzwater even hinted at military action. 


REUTER 





But that might give only another spin to a 
long-running cycle of violence. To avenge 
the bombing, allegedly by Libya, of a Ger- 
man disco that killed two American sol- 
diers, U.S. warplanes struck Tripoli and 


Benghazi in 1986. Speculation is that Gad- 
dafi ordered the Lockerbie bombing in 
retaliation. 

Suspicion in the Pan Am bombing ini- 
tially fell on the Popular Front for the Lib- 
eration of Palestine-General Command, 


(LEFT) LAMEN 
KHALIFA FHIMAH 
(RIGHT) ABDEL 
BASSET ALI 
AL-MEGRAHI 


At large in Libya: 
the accused 
bombers, 
allegedly 
operatives of 
Gaddafi’s 
intelligence 
service 


supposedly prompted by Syria, Iran or 
both. Victims’ relatives in both the U.S, 


and Britain last week voiced suspicion that 


Damascus was in fact involved but that its 
complicity has been overlooked as a re- 
ward for Syrian participation in the gulf 
war against Iraq and in the Arab-Israeli 
peace conference that started last month 
in Madrid. U.S. officials make a persua- 
sive case, however, that Libya is solely 
responsible. 

rhe first step in the investigation that 
cracked the case was to reconstruct the 
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} a) 
sands of fragments scattered across 845 sq. | 
mi. of Scottish meadows, woods, bogs and 
lakes. Forensic experts eventually deter- 
mined after examining fragments, includ- 
ing a tiny piece of tan plastic traceable to a 
particular model of Toshiba radio, that the 
bomb consisted of 10 oz. to 14 oz. of plastic 


| explosive concealed inside the radio, which 





Part ot the Pan ra jet reconstructed aie fragments of aaiienal aailien 





was in turn wrapped in clothing and 
packed inside a piece of brown Samsonite 
luggage. 

In late 1989, a Scottish investigator go- 
ing through a bag of burned clothing found 
a fingernail-size shred of green plastic em- 
bedded in a piece of shirt. The fragment 
was shipped to Washington, where Tom 
Thurman, an FBI bomb expert, obtained 
from the CIA a bomb that had been cap- 
_ tured unexploded from 
¢ Libyan-supported ter- 
rorists in the African na- 
, tion of Togo. The bit of 
= plastic from Lockerbie 
perfectly matched part 
: of the timing device 
* from the Togo explo- 
sive. The letters MEBO 
had been imprinted and 
scratched out on the 
Togo bomb but were 
still decipherable. So the 
timer evidently had been 
made by Meister et Bol- 
lier, a Zurich firm also 
known as MEBO AG. 
Company executives 
disclosed that the timing 
device was one of 20 de- 
livered to a Libyan offi- 
cial in 1985 and 1986. 

Meanwhile the 
charred bit of shirt was 
traced to a small store 
= called Mary’s House in Malta; 
= employees who were ques- 
tioned indicated it had been 
bought by Abdel Basset. 
Scouring Malta, investigators 
also found a diary kept by Fhi- 
mah, who had been a station 
manager there for Libyan 
Arab Airlines, with a revela- 
tory entry: “Abdel Basset is 
coming from Zurich ... Take 
taggs [sic] from Air Malta.” 
The apparent meaning: Fhi- 
mah used his access to airport 
facilities to steal Air Malta baggage tags. 
The end of the story, as spelled out in the 
indictments: sometime between 8:15 a.m. 
and 9:15 a.m. on Dec, 21, 1988, Fhimah 
and Bassett tagged the bag containing 
the bomb and placed it on Air Malta 
Flight KM-190 to Frankfurt. There it was 
transferred to a Pan Am flight to 
London, where it was reloaded onto 
Flight 103 for New York—passing over 
Lockerbie. —Reported by 
Helen Gibson/London, Farah Nayeri/Paris 
and Elaine Shannon/Washington 
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On October 18th, 199], 
something quite amazing 
happened. 

The people who live in the 
small Northern California 
town of Petaluma crowded 
into the Cinnabar School 
gymnasium and, after a few 
anxious moments of silence, 
watched a 9-year-old girl 
perform a Miracle. 

Strange as it seems, this 
miracle—along with the 29 
others witnessed that evening 
—can be explained: 

It's called The Miracle 
Piano Teaching System: 

A revolutionary musical 
instrument that actually 
teaches you how to play it, 
thanks to an ingenious 
interactive keyboard that's 
unlike anything you've ever 
laid eyes, or fingers, on. 

Only a month earlier, these 
youngsters were handed 
Miracles and told that in thirty 
days they'd be giving a recital. 
Most had never even touched 
a piano before. 

Yet on that warm October 
evening, magical sounds filled 
the room. And parents 
watched in astonishment as 
their non-musical offspring 
enchanted the audience with 
inspired renditions of Brahms 
and Beethoven. 





New York Times Calls The 


Miracle ‘Impressive!’ 





They also called it “an 
electrifying teacher,’ referring 
to The Miracle’s uncanny 
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These children were given a whole new kind of music teaching system and told they would give acon 


ability to let you learn piano at 
your own pace. 

Each lesson starts off easy. 
Then, step by step, the 
program gets more challenging 
as The Miracle’s artificial 
intelligence system customizes 
every lesson to meet 
the player's 
individual needs. 

The Miracle isn't 
just child's play; 
adults find it to be 
miraculous, too. In fact, for 
the price of only 10 hours of 
conventional music lessons, 


learn t 


Tea tem ate trademark The Software h 






on the musical s 


your entire family can 
experience the joy of learning 
and playing music. 

Best of all, The Miracle 
creates its lessons by drawing 
from its own extensive library 
of classical, pop and show 
tunes. All carefully 
selected to maintain 
your or your 
child’s interest and 
enthusiasm. 

Maybe that's why 
even the most easily distracted 
adolescents have been known 
to spend hours completely 


Syster J regesteresd tra 





ert in one month, What happened was miraculous 


absorbed in a Miracle lesson. 
Why parents in Petaluma 
are, now that they've seen it, 
calling The Miracle a miracle. 
And why the 11-year-old 
Murch twins say it's the biggest 
thing to happen in their town 
since the pizza place went in 
across from the movie theater. 





What Goes Into The Making 
Of A Miracle. 





The Miracle hooks up 
quickly and easily to any 
Nintendo Entertainment 
System} Super NES; 


Super NES ss a trademark of Nintendo of Amenca IBM 


Commodore Amiga’ IBM* PC 
or compatibles. 

The Miracle keyboard, even 
without its amazing software, 
rivals piano keyboards that 
cost twice as much. 

It has a sustain pedal. Full 
sized velocity sensitive keys. 
An output jack that you can 
plug into a stereo for even 
bigger sound. And stereo 
earphones, in case 
the family terrier 
isn’t too crazy about 
“Ode to Joy.” 

Add the software 
to this astounding 
keyboard and you have a 
remarkable music teaching 
system. One that patiently 
teaches children and adults 
alike how to read notes, 
understand rhythm and, best 
of all, make music. 

The exciting Shooting 
Gallery game, for example, 
will instruct you to tell a C 
sharp from a B flat. Other 
games teach fingering, rhythm 
and timing. Flash cards will 
even appear on the screen for 
testing music theory. 

And, during all this, The 
Miracle is constantly 
modifying and personalizing 
the program to fit the player's 
individual needs. 

So the better 
you or your 
children get at 
playing these 
games, the better 
you'll get at 
reading notes. 


trademark of Internat al Business Machin 





Keeping rhythm. And then 
ultimately, playing the piano. 





It Comes With Its Very 
Own Symphony. 





The Miracles fully digitized 
stereo orchestra plays right 
along with your child. At any 
level of play. 

Just press a button and 
your tune will be instantly 
surrounded by rich, 
symphonic sounds 
created by any of 
more than a 
hundred digitized 
instruments. Drums. 
Harpsichord. Synthesizer. 
Saxophone. And more. All 
providing the ultimate in 
concert hall accompaniment. 

Thank goodness for those 
earphones. 

And thank goodness those 
children in Petaluma didn’t 
attempt to learn to play piano 
in just 4 weeks without the aid 
of a Miracle. 

So whether your child is 
into Beethoven or “Roll Over 
Beethoven,’ The Miracle will 
let him or her discover the 
satisfaction of playing it. 

Because your child does 
indeed have the gift of music. 

You just haven't given it yet. 





The Miracle. The most revolutionary music 
teaching system in the world. 
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Actual 
Unretouched 


Photographs Of 
A Miracle. 








The Miracle is loaded with features that Leam melody pattems and arent tech- 


let you play at your own pace and level. niques from a game that's out 
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A Miracle Is Now Being Performed 
At A Dealer Nee. 


Babbages J Child World 2 Electric Ave. at Montgomery Ward 
Electronics Boutique } Fred Meyer J Fun Tronics Dept. at selected Sears 
} Sears Catalog J Silo 2 Software Etc. 2 Toys R Us 
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WORLD NOTES 





SOVIET UNION 


Face-Off 
With Boris 


Boris Yeltsin is beginning to 
know what it feels like to be 
Mikhail Gorbachev. Last week 
the Russian president con- 
fronted a group of angry na- 
tionalists seeking indepen- 
dence from Moscow—and 
stumbled badly. 

Faced with a virtual rebel- 
lion in Chechen-Ingush, a 
| small, predominantly Muslim 
autonomous republic of 1.3 
million in the south of the 
Russian Federation, Yeltsin 
declared a state of emergency 
and deployed 532 interior- 
ministry special police. The 
show of force only rallied sup- 


KENYA 


A Death 
Explained 


When the charred body of 
Foreign Minister Robert 
Ouko was found with a bullet 
in the head 21 months ago, a 
police report suggested he had 
committed suicide. Last week 
a judicial commission of inqui- 
ry finally learned the results of 
an independent investigation, 
headed by Scotland Yard de- 
tective John Troon, that had 
been suppressed by the gov- 
ernment of President Daniel 
arap Moi. Troon concluded 
that Ouko had been murdered 
to stop his revelations of high- 
level corruption in the Moi 
administration. 

Troon linked Ouko’s death 
to a Washington visit in January 
1990 by Moi, Ouko and Energy 
Minister Nicholas Biwott, who 
was recently accused of taking a 
10% commission from an Ital- 
ian contractor. Charging that 
“corruption in central govern- 
ment and personal vendetta 
were motives for Ouko’s mur- 


der,” Troon testified that Ouko | 


and Biwott quarreled angrily 
after U.S. officials told the 
group a crackdown on govern- 
ment malfeasance would im- 
prove the business climate. 
Western governments, includ- 
ing the U.S., may withhold aid 


unless Kenya cleans up its act. = | Jérg Haider: his antiforeigner campaign struck a chord 


| eral who leads 





port for Dzho- 
khar Dudayev, 
the former gen- 


the revolt. As 
armed loyalists 
surrounded the 
federation force, 
Yeltsin’s resolve 
began to crum- 


ble, and he 
agreed to the 
withdrawal of 
the stranded 
troopers. In 
Moscow the 





Russian parlia- 
ment delivered 
its own blow to the president’s 
authority by voting over- 
whelmingly to veto his emer- 
gency decree. 

Russia’s ethnic troubles 





SOUTH AFRICA 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Culling the 
Springboks 


AUSTRIA 


Notch One for 
Nativism 


Jérg Haider will not say he is 
antiforeigner, but rather that he 
is “native-friendly.” Semantics 
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Chechens seek independence in their capital, forcing Yeltsin to back down 


only begin with Chechen- 
Ingush. Though non-Russian 
nationalities make up less than 
20% of the federation’s pop- 
ulation, the 31 autonomous 


As the national teams’ emblem, 
the springbok holds a place of re- 
spect in the record books, But as 
asymbol of apartheid, this grace- 
ful African gazelle became anen- 
dangered species on the world’s 
playing fields because of boy- 
cotts by sports organizations. 
Now that South Africa is allowed 
to play again, the sporting spring- 
bok is threatened anew. 

The African National Con- 
gress last week endorsed the 
South African National Olympic 
Committee’s decision to replace 
the leaping springbok with a neu- 


aside, what Haider stands for is 
abundantly clear to the Vien- 
nese, who last week gave his far- 
right Freedom Party 22.6% of 
the vote in provincial elections. 
So popular was Haider's pro- 


| posal for an immediate halt to 


immigration into Austria— 
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areas they occupy constitute 
nearly half its territory. And 
many of them have pro- 
claimed their desire for 
independence. = 





tral flag featuring Olympic rings 
on a background of silver, blue, 
brown and green. But President 
F.W. de Klerk charged that the 
committee was “abusing sport 
and culture for political ends.” 
It will not be the end of the 
springbok, however. South Afri- 
can national rugby and cricket 
teams are unlikely ever to be 
called anything else. South Afri- 
can cricketers played last week in 
India on their first tour abroad in 
27 years. They were mobbed by 
Indian fans shouting “Welcome, 
Springboks!” a 


there are currently about 
500,000 foreigners living in a 
population of 7.8 million—that 
his party displaced the conser- 
vative People’s Party as the No. 
2 power in the state. 

For Haider, the results in 
Vienna marked the third strong 
showing of his party at the polls 
in as many months, It has been 
a remarkable comeback for 
someone who was driven from 
office as governor of the prov- 
ince of Carinthia only last June. 
Reason: Haider lauded Nazi 
Germany’s “employment poli- 
cy.”” The statement was widely 
interpreted as an endorsement 
of slave labor and concentra- 
tion camps. Haider’s antifor- 
eigner campaign has struck a 
chord with Austrians dissatis- 
fied with a government they 
consider directionless. a 
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FALLING INTEREST RATES HAVE FAILED TO BOOST SALES « 


THE ECONOMY 





Down and Dirty 





Washington’s easy-credit strategy has bee 





naboon for borrowers, but 


its inability to start a recovery sends Wall Street into a sudden skid 


By JOHN GREENWALD 
t first they seemed like a sure 
cure. But those tempting low in- 
terest rates that Washington has 
engineered to boost the U.S. 

economy have started cutting both ways. 

They have been a boon for hundreds of 

thousands of homeowners who have 

rushed to refinance their mortgages at 
rates not seen since 1977. “It was definitely 
like finding money,” says Michael Meyers, 

41, a Chicago advertising-agency Owner 

who swapped his 10.75% mortgage recent- 

ly for one with a rate of just 8.5%. 

Yet the same low rates have been the 
bane of savers—particularly senior citi- 
zens—who have watched their income 
from investments rapidly shrink away. A 
six-month bank CD that paid 8% interest a 
year ago now yields just 4.9%. “People are 
turning off their phones for a month to get 
by,” laments Irene Farr, 73, a retired cleri- 
cal worker who lives in a senior community 
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in South Bend, Ind. “They just have no way 
to live. It’s a dignified form of destitution.” 
Moreover, the low rates that have caused 
such pain have so far failed to pull the 
economy out of its slump. 

The stock market gave the flagging re 
covery an apparent vote of no-confidence 
last week when the Dow Jones industrial 
average plunged 120 points on Friday, to 
2.943.20, for its fifth largest drop ever and 
the steepest decline since it fell 190.58 on 
Oct. 13, 1989. Analysts said the free fall re- 
flected fears that the U.S. was sliding back 
into recession after the economy eked out 
a modest 2.4% gain in the third quarter. 
“The equity markets are finally realizing 
what sad shape the U.S. economy is in,” 
says Allen Sinai, chief economist of Boston 
Company Economic Advisers. 

Happy borrowers and disgruntled sav- 
ers are among the winners and losers of 
Washington’s singular reliance on interest- 
rate cuts as the main tool of economic poli- 
cy. With the federal deficit expected to 
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reach $350 billion in 1992, politicians are 
reluctant to cut taxes or increase spending 
in a way that would spill even more red ink. 
That leaves low rates as Washington’s pre- 
ferred prescription for increasing consum- 
er spending and stimulating business 
growth. 

In keeping with that tactic, the White 
House and Congress took aim last week at 
the most stubbornly high rates of all: the 
interest that banks charge on credit-card 
balances. While the prime rate has fallen 
from 10% a year ago to 7.5% today, credit- 
card rates remain stuck at an average 
18.8%. Banks say they need that interest to 
offset the cost of rising delinquencies. But 
President Bush last week urged bankers to 
reduce their rates. Not to be outdone, the 
Senate voted 74 to 19 to put a cap on cred- 
it-card rates under a formula that would 
lower the current level to 14%. That move 
may have helped trigger Friday's stock- 
market plunge by threatening to cut the 
profits of America’s already ailing banks. 

















_.. BUT HAVE SENT MANY 


In fact, falling interest rates have done 
little this year to encourage consumer 
spending, Such barometers as car sales and 
housing starts have remained dismayingly 
weak, mostly because Americans have been 
worrying about their incomes and jobs. 
“What is happening here is the reverse of 
what the government really wants,” says 
Walter Williams, president of American 
Business Econometrics, a consulting firm. 
He argues that recent cuts in rates have tak- 
en a bite out of many people’s earnings, 
since 75% of U.S. households receive some 
interest income, and forced them to keep 
their wallets shut. Says Williams: “The net 
effect of cach Federal Reserve easing has 
been to reduce the total amount of money 
that consumers have to spend.” 

Faced with falling income from their 
nest eggs, consumers have scrambled to 
switch their savings from such investments 
as CDs and money-market accounts to risk 
ier but higher-yielding stocks and mutual 
funds. “People are getting sticker shock 
when they go into a bank to renew their 
CD,” says William Lefevre, chief market 
strategist for the investment firm Tucker 
Anthony. Americans have reduced their in- 
vestments in once popular CD accounts by 
$80 billion, or 5%, so far this year. Much of 
that cash has flowed into the stock market, 
which has been pushed to record heights. 
Even after last week’s tumble, the Dow has 
risen nearly 12% in 1991. 

More cautious savers have put their 
money in mutual funds, which gained $193 
billion in assets in the first nine months this 
year, compared with $87 billion for all of 
1990. Among the hottest investments are 


Fat 


SAVERS 


si 700 $1,710 


1,600 


bond funds that buy government 1ous ma- 

turing in two to five years and yielding 

more than 7%. At Fidelity Investments, 

the largest U.S. manager of mutual funds, 

assets of the Spartan Limited Maturity 

Government Fund ballooned tenfold, 
| from $162 million in January to $1.6 billion 
| this month. 

The main thing investors want to avoid 
is locking too much money into long-term 
instruments, in case rates go up again soon. 
A scary scenario along those lines briefly 
flared up last week when the government 
reported that its index of wholesale prices 
surged at an unexpectedly strong annual 

8.4% in October. The news de- 
pressed bond prices, since inflation drives 
up interest rates on new issues and causes 
the market value of existing bonds to fall 
But the market rebounded a day later 
when Washington said the Consumer Price 
Index, which measures costs at the retail 
level, rose at an annual rate of just 1.2% in 
October. Economists placed greater trust 
in the CPI report, contending that the surge 
in the wholesale index was merely a fluke. 

The fear of losing money in volatile 
stocks and bonds has prevented some wary 
investors from seeking better returns. 
Anna Weston, 73, a retired Motorola parts 
inspector who lives in Tempe, Ariz., suf 
fered losses on bond investments in the 
1980s when interest rates rose. Instead of 
risking another drubbing, she put her mon- 
ey into a CD but now has withdrawn 
$30,000 of her $50,000 deposit to make 
ends meet. “I was counting on that interest 
to supplement my Social Security,” she 

| says. Increasingly desperate, Weston took 


rate of 
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TO THE STOCK MARKET 


Time and savings- 
account deposits* 
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a part-time job last spring with the local of 
fice of the Gray Panthers senior-citizens 
group so she could have enough money to 
indulge her passion for showering gifts on 
her grandchildren. Says she: “I feel cheat- 
ed, after | worked so many years.” 

On the positive side, U.S. companies 
have welcomed cheap rates as a tonic for 
depressed profits and tight money. Ameri- 
can firms are on track to issue some $320 
billion worth of bonds this year, up sharply 
from $235 billion in 1990. Owners of small 
businesses are likewise lining up for low- 
priced funds. Jeff Tuma, 39, who runs the 
Embers restaurant in Mount Pleasant, 
Mich., decided last summer to renovate 
the eatery and launch a catering service to 
go with it. “Banks are obviously looking for 
good loans right now, and they have tons of 
money out there for the right people,” 
Tuma says. 

Some American consumers have felt 
both edges of the interest-rate sword. De 
troit advertising executive Bruce Wagner 
recently saved about $150 a month by refi- 
nancing his mortgage at a rate just above 
9%, But Wagner agonizes over the need to 
shift his children’s college-education mon- 
ey out of CD accounts to get a better yield 
“I don’t particularly want to,” he says, “but 
I’m going to have to find something else 
besides what had been a very secure and 
comfortable way to save.” Such dilemmas 
seem certain to grow more acute so long as 
interest rates remain the only instrument 
in Washington’s tool kit for fixing the 
economy ; —Reported by Bernard Baumohi/ 
New York, Dan Cray/Los Angeles and William 
McWhirter/Detroit 
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ORGANIZED CRIME 


An Offer They Can’t Refuse 








By RICHARD BEHAR 


merta. The code of silence for a sacred 

brotherhood. Well, fuhgedaboudit. 
Every time you turn around lately, a mem- 
ber of the Mafia is turning around: testify- 
ing at a trial, wearing a bug, writing a book. 
Whatever life omerta had left in its blood- 
drained body ebbed away last week with 
the stunning disclosure that Salvatore 
(Sammy Bull) Gravano, the most trusted 
adviser to reputed Gambino boss John 
Gotti, has become the Federal Govern- 
ment’s latest protected flipster. If juries 
find him believable, Gravano could obliter- 
ate the entire hierarchy of the Gambinos, 
New York City’s largest crime family with 
more than 400 members and thousands of 
associates. “I think that in all likelihood it’s 
over for Gotti,” exclaims Robert Morgen- 
thau, Manhattan’s district attorney. 

For La Cosa Nostra as a whole, Gra- 
vano’s decision is the latest blow in a dec- 
ade’s worth of prosecutions and internal 
backstabbings. While some experts foresee 
the Mob’s impending collapse, the situa- 
tion may be more akin to the wave of tur- 
bulence and consolidation facing the legiti- 
mate side of U.S. industry. Four of the five 
New York families that dominate the na- 
tional network are in such disarray that 
“there is talk of mergers and acquisitions,” 
says William Doran, who runs the FBI's 
| criminal division in New York. The fire- 





works may produce unusual new alliances, 
but Doran declares that the Mafia in 
America is “not even close to dying.” 

| Even so, Mob leaders will have to con- 


Weakened by turncoats and convictions, Mob families are 
considering a strategic solution: the merger 


| tend with an increasingly disloyal work 
force. Gravano, 46, had been scheduled to 
go on trial in January, along with Gotti, on 
11 counts of murder and racketeering. In- 
stead the brash and big-necked underboss 
is expected to provide a wealth of secrets 
about the Gambino family’s businesses. 
Gravano was the Dapper Don’s “ambassa- 
dor” to New York City’s $10 billion-a-year 
construction industry and was in a position 
to know about the group’s ties to food dis- 
tribution, the garment trade and waste 
hauling. “Never in a million years did I 
dream that Sammy would turn,” says ex- 
hit man Nicholas (the Crow) Caramandi, 
who is now a protected federal witness. 
“He and Gotti rose up together. They were 
very close. This is a shock to me.” 
Caramandi can take some of the credit 
for Gravano’s turning canary. Caramandi’s 
defection in 1987 helped lead in turn to the 
flipping of Philadelphia underboss Philip 
(Crazy Phil) Leonetti, who was scheduled 
to testify in the January trial against Gotti 
and Gravano. According to a five-page de- 
briefing obtained by Time, Leonetti told 
federal agents in late 1989 about the 1981 
Valentine’s Day murder of gangster Frank 
Stillitano, whose body had been found in 
the trunk of a rental car. Leonetti said 
| members of the Philadelphia crime family 
had met with Gravano and other Gambino 
mobsters at Bally's Park Place Casino in 
Atlantic City, where they reached an 
agreement that the Philadelphia group 
would kill Stillitano as a favor to the New 
York faction. After the rubout, Leonctti 
and his pals visited Gravano at his home on 
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Staten Island, where Gravano 


Se this thanked them for a job well 
godfather John done, according to the debrief- 
Gottiandright- '"2 While Gravano hasn’t 
hand man been charged in that case, 
Salvatore Leonetti’s promised testimo- 
Ps no take a pi ar oe wiretap €vi- 
A ence of other crimes, may 
pede al have been what sent Sammy 
York City. Bull running for protection. 
Gravano may The Mafia groups that 
hecome the have been me the most by 
turncoats and prosecutions are 
— the Colombo and Bonanno 
uae! families, each with about 100 


members. These groups have 
historically been “the weakest, 
most violent, most reckless and 
easiest to catch,” and they may 
be looking to merge, says Jo- 
seph Coffey, a top investigator 
with the New York State orga- 
nized crime task force. The 
combination would probably amount to a 
hostile takeover, since two Colombo fac- 
tions are said to be on the brink of a major 
gangland war. When the Colombos aren't 
bickering, they're active in businesses rang- 
ing from loan-sharking to air freight and li- 
quor distribution. Meanwhile in the Bo- 
nanno clan, reputed boss Joseph Massina, 
48, is serving a 10-year sentence for racke- 
teering. His brother-in-law is reportedly 
trying to keep alive the gang’s main trade, 
nationwide drug trafficking, despite a sup- 
posed Mafia narcotics ban. 

The Lucchese family (members: 125) 
suffered three leadership changes this year 
alone. One boss was jailed, while another, 
Alphonse D’Arco, fearing an internal as- 
sassination, has been singing to the feds. 
An underboss is on the lam, and a 450-Ib. 
caporegime who survived 12 bullet wounds 
in a rubout attempt last summer has be- 
come a government witness. Like the Co- 
lombos, the family is now split into two fac- 
tions. Before Gravano’s defection last 
week, the Gambinos were rumored to be 
considering a takeover of the floundering 
Luccheses, whose talents include garbage 
hauling and stolen-car rings. 

The 300-member Genovese family re- 
mains the richest, most powerful and least 
damaged crime group. Experts believe 
Vincent (Chin) Gigante is still the boss, 
even though last March a court found him 
mentally unfit to stand trial. Gigante suf- 
fered a blow in October when his talented 
underboss, Venero (Benny Eggs) Man- 
gano, was convicted of extortion in the 
window-replacement industry. And federal 
racket busters have weakened the family’s 
hold on such labor unions as the Teamsters 
and Longshoremen. But the Genovese 
gang remains a sturdy symbol of the Ma- 
fia’s grip on society. As investigator Coffey 
puts it, “The Mob will never be finished as 
long as there’s a dollar to be made.” They'll 


| just be talking about it more. s 
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What George—and You—Should Do Next 


’s all falling into place: the demise of communism, the low- 
ering of trade barriers, the wide availability of fat-free des- 
serts—even progress in South Africa, lower interest rates and a 
glimmer of hope for Middle East peace. Can a drop in home- 
lessness and law-school enrollments be far behind? It’s almost 
as if everything is being tidied up for 2000, the new millennium. 
And yet I'm nervous. We're forecasting a $350 billion defi- 
cit (so forget a big tax break) and close to 7% unemployment 
(so we need one). Consumer confidence is down, bank failures 
are up, and a record 10% of us are on food stamps. We have 
too many good real estate agents (“This is the bedroom; this is 
the bathroom”), not enough good teachers or nurses. Too 
many kids with guns, too few with fathers. 

The Republican solution is threefold: 

> Low interest rates, which ease the strain on debt-heavy com- 
panies and may—or may not—stimulate borrowing (but also 
reduce interest income). 
>*Points of light,” which are easily ridiculed but should not 
be. Government can’t solve all 
problems. Private volunteer ef- 
forts really are part of the 
solution, 
»And—seemingly the center- 
picce—another bonanza for the 
rich: an across-the-board cut in 
the capital-gains tax. 

Apart from the equity of it 
(the rich have already had their 
top tax bracket cut from 70% in 
1980 to an effective 34% today), 
you have to wonder whether a 
broad capital-gains tax cut 
would really serve to jump-start 
the economy. Wouldn’t it loose 
an awful lot of pent-up selling 
pressure on the real estate and 
stock markets? If the tax were 
cut, my own first thought 
wouldn't be “Great! What can I 
buy?” It would be “Great! What 
should I sell?” And one thing we 
don’t need right now—ask any 
banker hanging on for dear 
life—is more real estate for sale. 

If instead the cut applied 
only to new purchases, there 
would be added incentive to buy but no added incentive to sell, 
and that might help. But why is it so important to give a special 
tax break to real estate, new or old, at all? Is that what Ameri- 
ca suffers from, a shortage of office towers? A shortage of 
malls? (Home appreciation already gets special breaks—you 
can roll your profit from one house to the next and take up to 
$125,000 in gains, tax free, once you turn 55.) 

Yes, the capital-gains rate should be cut—to ZERO!—but 
only on future investments in newly issued stocks and bonds 
(and “founders’ stock’’). There would be no special break for 
real estate or art or gold, or for securities trading—only the ini- 
tial securities purchaser would get the break when he sold. 
Such a rifle-shot tax cut would be a huge incentive to invest in 
new companies, and to fund the expansion and modernization 
of old ones, but at a tiny fraction of the cost of an across-the- 





board cut. It would be a boon for Wall Street, making it that 
much easier to issue new securities. And it would be a snap to 
administer, because broker confirmation slips already denote 
newly issued stocks and bonds. In short, it would be cheap, it 
would be simple, and it would do exactly what the Administra- 
tion claims it wants to do: stimulate new investment to im- 
prove productivity and create jobs. 

(Talk of indexing gains to inflation, meanwhile, is misguid- 
ed. We need a simpler tax code, not one that requires a com- 
puter to calculate your inflation-adjusted gains and losses. As 
for the complication of a “long-term holding period,” it 
wouldn’t be necessary under this rifle-shot plan. Initial inves- 
tors would have an incentive to let their gains mount tax free. 
As for traders and speculators, why impose artificial barriers 
to the movement of capital? There’s nothing wrong with a fast 
profit honestly come by.) 

The combination of low interest rates and a zero capital- 
gains rate is exciting. But if more is needed—and it probably 
is—it shouldn’t take the form of 
a quick popular tax break for the 
middle class, so everybody can 
buy one extra Nintendo. As 
Harvard’s Robert Reich and 
others have argued, it should 
take the form of a big national 
investment in infrastructure. 
Much as America needs more 
video games, we need repaired 
bridges and roads more. (Not to 
mention a huge investment in 
our children.) Adding to the 
budget deficit to give everybody 
a little extra spending money is 
something we're not wealthy 
enough right now to do. But in- 
vesting in our long-term pro- 
ductivity is fiscally prudent and 
would probably do at least as 
much to put people back to 
work, especially in the mori- 
bund construction industry, 

As for your own financial 
Strategy, it seems to me there 
are three national scenarios you 
should plan for: financial col- 
lapse, which is probably only a 
real possibility if we convince ourselves it isn’t; runaway infla- 
tion, which results if instead of earning or borrowing the mon- 
ey America needs, we simply print it; or—most appealing— 
gradually working our way out of the mess through hard work, 
restrained spending and wise investment in the future. 

While the government is deciding which of these three 
paths to pursue, you should, as always: spend less than you 
earn; borrow only for productive things (like education or 
tools) or things that may at least hold their value (like homes); 
have a good chunk of money someplace safe (there’s nothing 
dumb about having a lot of cash earning a low rate of interest 
for a while); buy low and sell high. The stock market around 
3,000 ain't low. Some of the real estate being dumped on the 
market, if you're rich enough to consider such things, ain’t 
high. . 
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THERE’S BEEN A LOT 


OF TALK about the 
environment lately. But 
out on Chesapeake Bay, 
sailing around on a vintage 
skipjack, a group of school kids 
are learning that when it comes to 
the environment, actions speak 
louder than words. 

Myrtha Allen, Environmental 
Sciences teacher at P.S. 405, 
Baltimore, explains, “Most of my 
kids are city born and bred. They 
live in apartments, they get their 
milk in cartons, their eggs in 
those styrofoam containers. They 
were about as interested in the 


environment as they are in 
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homework.” She smiles at a nearby eight- 
year-old. “And who can blame them? Some of 
them, like Jawan here, had never.even seen a 
live fish before.” 

That’s where the Chesapeake Bay Foundation 
stepped in. Since 1966, when it started in 
Annapolis, Maryland, with a rented fishing 
trawler and little else, the Foundation has taken 
more than 300,000 students out into the 
Bay to experience the environment first hand. 
And at the same time making them aware of how 
important their contribution is to the future 
of the planet. 

Myrtha puts it simply. “To get these kids 
wanting to clean up the world, we've got to get 
their hands dirty.” 

And they do. They get very dirty. 

“Oh yeah,” chuckles Myrtha, “we do it all. 
Once we threw a net in just to see what we'd get. 
When we pulled it up, sure enough there were 
the milk cartons, the soda cans, the egg 
containers. And flapping around in the middle of 
it all was this big, cranky striped bass. You 
should've seen their faces. 

“We took 20 litthe consumers out on a boat 
that day. We came back with 20 budding 
environmentalists.” 


At Toyota, we're proud that through the 





support we give to the Foundation more kids 
like Jawan will be able to experience our fragile 
environment first hand. And hopefully start 
playing an active part in preserving it. 

Is the program working? “These kids are 


organizing neighborhood recycling drives, 





they're writing letters to Senators. Take a look at 
these posters some of my students have been 
doing.” 

The classroom walls are alive with crayon and 
pencil. Bright orange crabs. Smiling oysters. 
Families of ducks. 

And one poster that stops everyone. It’s of a 
smiling little boy holding hands with a big striped 
bass. And boldly scrawled above both their heads 
is one word: “Brothers”. 

And it’s signed by Jawan. Age eight. 
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| BUSINESS NOTES 


ADVERTISING 


Battling the 
Bimbo Factor 


| “It just doesn’t get any better 
than this,” boasts Old Milwau- 
kee beer’s TV campaign, which 
features a gyrating “Swedish 
Bikini Team” descending upon 
male campers. But Stroh Brew- 
ery, the beer’s maker, is discov- 
ering that things just might get 
worse. Five women employees 
have sued the company, charg- 
ing that the ads foster a work 
environment that 
sexual harassment. “These ads 
tell Stroh’s male employees that 
women are stupid, panting 
playthings,” says attorney Lori 
Peterson. Her clients have been 
| confronted with pornography, 

taunted with lewd remarks and 
slapped on the rear, she con- 

tends. The company describes 

the allegation as “a preposter- 

ous link” and says Stroh has a 

strong policy against sexual ha- 

rassment. Meanwhile, Playboy 
| plans to feature the Bikini 

Team next month. a 


encourages 






AIRLINES 
Midway’s 
| Hard Landing 


The dwindling ranks of the 
U.S. airline industry lost an- 
other contender last week: 
| Chicago-based Midway Air- 

lines, the 12th largest U.S. car- 

rier. Midway suddenly ceased 
| = 


BANKING 


Hunt for the 
B.C.C.1. Bunch 


Ever since the scandal at the 
| Bank of Credit & Commerce 
International broke last spring, 
the Justice Department has 
| been taking heat for its less than 


dynamic prosecution. But last | 


week the department indicted 
| B.C.C.1. and three bank offi- 


cials, charging them with ille- | 


| gally taking over Independence 
Bank of Encino, Calif., and with 


70 


operations after much larger 
Northwest Airlines pulled out 
of a $153 million merger deal 
that would have rescued the 
bankrupt Chicago airline, 
which started in 1979. 
Northwest said it backed out 
because it had been given in 
correct revenue data. But Mid- 
way is weighing a lawsuit. The 
collapse put Midway’s 4,300 
employees into unemployment 
lines and left passengers 
stranded in many of the 41 cit- 
ies Midway had served. 5 


was 


fraud that contributed to the 
billion-dollar downfall of Flori- 
da’s CenTrust thrift. Indicted 
with the bank were founder 
Agha Hasan Abedi, former 
bank president Swaleh Naqvi 
and B.C.C.L. front man Ghaith 
Pharaon. Since the U.S. stands 
little chance of extraditing 
Abedi from Pakistan and Naqvi 
faces charges in Abu Dhabi, 
Pharaon’s indictment may be 
the most productive of the 
three. The Saudi national is be- 
lieved to be holed up in Europe 
or Latin America. a 








UNEMPLOYMENT 


ABit More 
Cushion 


After two failed swings at trying 
to extend jobless benefits for 
nearly 3 million U.S. workers, 
Congress and President Bush 
finally agreed last weck on a 
$5.3 billion compromise pack- 
age that could give some of the 
unemployed new checks by 
Thanksgiving. The agreement 
would allow workers to collect 
up to 20 weeks of extra checks 
after they have used up their 
initial 26 weeks ol 
benefits. The dura 
tion of the additional 
benefits will depend 
mostly on individual 
states’ jobless rates, 
with recipients in the 
more severely affect- 
ed regions getting 
payments longer. The 
measure will be fi- 
nanced largely by 
speeding up collec- 
tion of estimated tax- 
es from some wealthy 
taxpayers. That self- 
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Lining up for benefits in Massachusetts 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Snow Job 
From Up North 


Just as Indiana Jones fades into 
movie-hero history, along 
comes a new celluloid icon: 
Canada Campeau! The coun- 
try’s National Film Board is fin- 
ishing up a $1.8 million TV mov- 
ie called simply Campeau, which 
traces the career of the Ontario- 
bred real estate king, Robert. 
Never mind that Campeau’s 
quixotic takeover of the USS. de- 
partment-store chains Allied 
and Federated led to bank- 
ruptcy for both, or 
that even his own 
holding company 
ousted him from 
its chairmanship. 
The movie’s mak- 
ers acknowledge 
that theirs is a 
“generous” view Campeau 

of Campeau as an enterprising 
hometown hero who made for- 
tunes for others before falling 
victim to a nefarious “Wall 
Street milieu.” x 
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financing feature persuaded 
Bush to support the bill; he had 
vetoed two previous attempts 
because they did not maintain 
“budget discipline.” 

After the Senate passed the 
measure, it immediately ap- 
proved a supplemental plan, ¢s- 
timated to cost an additional 
$400 million, to make benefits 
even better for workers in some 
states. The second bill, which 
Senate leaders believe will be 
enacted this week, is designed 
to satisfy Senators who feel 
their states were shortchanged 
in the other formula. 











You're not about to wear your financial savvy and stability on your sleeve. 
There are other places. 
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How Safe Is Sex? 


When Magic Johnson announ 
risk of heterosexual transmission sq 


By PHILIP ELMER-DEWITT _ 


As long as the epidemic 
didn’t touch anyone close 
to them, many Americans 
found it easy to put AIDS 
out of mind. For all the 
suffering and pain and lives cut short, it just 
seemed like someone else’s problem, AIDS 
was something that happened to ghetto 
dwellers, drug addicts or gays, not to mid- 
dle- and upper-class folks who limited 
themselves to straight sex. 

Now it’s harder to ignore Alps. When 
Magic Johnson stepped forward to an- 
nounce that he had tested HIV positive, his 
plight suddenly seemed 
like everybody's night- 
mare. Johnson’s claim 
that he picked up the 
Aips virus heterosexual- 
ly, rather than through 
intravenous-drug use or 
homosexual contact, 
dramatically raised 
some of the most crucial 
health questions of the 
1990s: How easy is it to 
get AIDS from straight sex? How fast can it 
spread? Could an AIDS epidemic like the 
| ones sweeping through Third World na- 
tions take root in the general U.S. popula- 
tion as well? 

According to the latest figures from the 
Centers for Disease Control, the risk to 
most American heterosexuals is still small, 
but it is real and growing. About 11,000 re- 
ported AIDS cases—or less than 6% of the 
200.000 Americans afflicted over the past 
decade—have arisen from heterosexual 
contact. But while the number of hetero- 
| sexual cases is relatively tiny, It jumped 
40% last year, faster than any other catego- 
ry. As many as | million Americans may be 
infected with the virus that causes AIDS but 
not yet suffering from the disease. And no 
one knows how many of those people were 
exposed heterosexually. 

The epidemic has hit the U.S. in three 
waves. The first occurred among homosex 
ual men and is now leveling off. The sec- 
ond swept through pockets of IV-drug us- 
ers, especially in certain East Coast cities, 
and has yet to reach its peak. The third 
wave is just taking off among heterosexual 
| men and women who have had sexual con- 
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tact with one or more of the high-risk 
groups. The question now is how far—and 
how fast—it will travel into the rest of the 
population. 

One cause for concern is that heterosex- 
ual transmission is the rule, not the excep- 
tion, in most countries affected by the dis- 
ease. Figures released by the World Health 
Organization last week show that 75% of 
the people who have the AIDs virus world- 
wide were infected heterosexually. In Afri- 
ca, where one-tenth of the world’s popula- 
tion accounts for half the estimated 10 
million Arps infections around the globe, 
heterosexual transmission is responsible for 
more than 8 out of 10 cases. In Southern 


Most of the time the 
insidious epidemic stays in 


a human face. But every so 


whose poignant story 


one of the many ways in 
which this modern plague 
can strike. 
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BRAD DAVIS 


Infected through drug use, the actor best 


known for the movie Midnight Express kept his 


disease a secret for fear of losing work 
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TIMI 


s d that he had the AIDS virus, he put the 
uarely in center court 


the shadows, a fear that lacks 
often an individual emerges 
demands a spotlight. Each of 


them has come to symbolize 
in their own dramatic fashion 





| and Southeast Asia, where the epidemic Is 
| growing more rapidly than anywhere else, 
| heterosexual contact is also the dominant 
mode of transmission. Among the prosti 
tutes in Bombay’s red-light district, 25% to 
| 30% are HIV positive. In the poorer sections 
of Nairobi, Kenya, infection rates among 
| prostitutes run higher than 90%. 

Most experts attribute the prevalence of 
| heterosexual Alps transmission in Africa to 
widespread venereal diseases such as syphi 

lis and chancroid. These diseases cause 
sores and infections that make it easier for 
| the virus to pass from one person to anoth- 
er—a problem exacerbated by a medical 
| system that is shockingly inadequate. Gon- 
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MAGIC JOHNSON 


With his big grin and easy manner, the 


newest spokesman for the struggle against 
AIDS will be preaching the importance of sal 


heterosexual sex 
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RYAN WHITE 

Ahemophiliac, he got the virus through a 
tainted blood transfusion at age 13 and 
bravely lived five more years 


orrhea rates in Africa are as much as 20 
times those of the industrialized West, and 
yet there are one-sixtieth as many doctors 
| per capita as there are in the U.S. A case 
that would be treated promptly in a young 
American is likely to become chronic in his 
African counterpart. “After a couple of 
wecks, the person gets used to it and re- 
sumes having sex,” says Dr. Myron Essex, 
chairman of the Harvard Arps Institute. In 
crowded African urban centers, the virus 
has become ubiquitous, threatening to kill 
off almost an entire generation of young 
adults. 

Few experts believe anything like that is 
going to happen in the U.S. Most Ameri- 
cans do not have the venereal diseases that 
make it so much easier for the virus to be 
transmitted through heterosexual inter- 
course. The general level of hygiene, the 
relative isolation of the pockets of infec- 
| tion from the rest of the population and 
| the widespread availability of treatment 
for sexually transmitted diseases, even 
among the poor, make it unlikely that an 
African-style epidemic could sweep across 
America. 

But the U.S. does have trouble spots: 
the largely African-American and Hispan- 
ic ghettos in the East. Widespread needle 
sharing among drug addicts allowed the 
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AIDS virus to get a solid foothold in major 
U.S. cities in the 1980s, and now practices 
such as trading sex for drugs threaten to 
broaden the problem. Atps is already epi- 
demic in the poorest neighborhoods of 
New York City, Newark, Balti- 
more, Washington and Miami, 43 
places where social problems and 
the lack of good medical care 
mimic Third World conditions. 
“The fact that we see sexually 
transmitted diseases rising in our 
inner cities is an ominous sign,” 
says Helene Gayle, an interna- 
tional Alps expert at the Centers 
for Disease Control. 

There are already indications 
that Alps fostered in the inner cit- 
ies may be beginning to creep into 
outlying areas. In parts of Georgia 
and Texas, mini-epidemics are ap- 
pearing. “The fastest growth is in 
rural areas and small cities,” says 
Sten Vermund, chief of ais epi- 
demiology at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, Investigators sus- 
pect that drug users who 
contracted Arps in the city have 
started to move back to their 
hometowns, cither to be cared for 
by family members or to try to 
straighten out their lives. Once 
there, they may start a chain reac- 
tion of local aips infections. 

But while health officials cau- 
tion against complacency, they 
emphasize that there is no need 
for most people to panic. The fact 
| is that unless a person has a chron- 
ic venereal disease—or engages in 
a high-risk activity such as needle 
swapping or anal sex—the AIDS 
virus is not that easy to get. Medi- 
cal literature is filled with cases in 
which husbands and wives had sex 
hundreds of times over several 
years without passing the virus 
from one to the other. 


NEW AIDS CASES 
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move from an infected woman to an unin- 
| fected man, as a study published last Sep- 
tember in the Joumal of the American Med- 
ical Association makes clear. A team of 
scientists, led by Nancy Padian of 
O50 the University of California at San 
Francisco, studied AIDS-virus 
transmission among 379 hetero- 
sexual couples. While the scientists 
found 61 cases in which an HIV-in- 
fected man gave the virus to a 
woman, they saw only one case of 
an infected woman’s giving it to a 
man. And in that case, the couple 
engaged in some particularly un- 
safe practices, including unpro- 
tected anal sex and swapping sex 
partners with members of a 
“swinging” club. 

The initial skepticism that 
greeted Magic Johnson's explana- 
tion of how he had contracted the 
AIDS virus stemmed from such 
studies—and from his reluctance 
to speak directly to the rumors of 
bisexual activities in the past, 
Johnson finally addressed those 
rumors last week. “I have never 
had a homosexual encounter,” he 
wrote in Sports ILLUSTRATED. 
“Never.” 

Such denials are sometimes 
questioned by medical profession- 
als. Doctors and nurses who minis- 
ter to AIDS patients say that a het- 
erosexual man who has contracted 
HIV will often tell his wife and chil- 
dren he got it from a prostitute. 
But close to death, these same men 
will sometimes confide that they 
did have a homosexual experience, 
Or that they flirted, many years 
ago, with intravenous drugs. At 
Sherman Oaks Hospital in Califor- 
nia, which has been caring for AIDS 
patients since 1980, the nurses are 
no longer surprised, “When a guy 
says he got it from a woman, we 
just nod,” says a nurse. “It’s proba- 
bly not true, but that’s the way 
most of them want to handle it. 
And that’s fine.” 

In the end, it doesn’t matter 
whether Magic Johnson got the 
Alps virus through heterosexual 
or homosexual sex. The fact re- 
mains that people can get infected 
through heterosexual contact and 
that a few simple precautions can 


It is especially difficult for the virus to 


















IV drug users "Oct. 1990 sharply reduce—or eliminate— 

through those risks. If Johnson can get that 

mame Others a message across to those si of need 

it most—sexually active teens and 

young adults—then his outspoken- 

} 1% 2,032 ness will have done an immeasur- 
ROCK HUDSON 62% '“—_— able public service. | 
Hollywood legend and a secret homosexual, 18% == There were signs last week | 
he was the first public figure to reveal he | that Johnson has already started | 

had alps 10% —— to make a difference. In schools 

: 9% across the country, teachers hasti- 
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ly organized classes and assemblies to an- 
swer the flood of student questions, At 
Inglewood High School near Los Ange- 
les, where the Lakers frequently practice 
and Magic’s name is magical, Jesse Jack- 
son spoke to the students about AIDS, and 
the school passed out free condoms. “I 
hope everyone got one,” says Rashieda 
Lane, 16. “I don’t want my friends to 
catch it.” 

Americans are likely to hear a lot more 
about condoms in the coming months. Fox 
Broadcasting, the fourth largest TV net- 
work, reversed a long-standing policy and 
became the first national broadcaster will- 


provided the ads stress the health benefits 
and not birth control. cBs is also reviewing 
| its condom-ad policies. 





ing to accept paid condom advertising— | 





Government policymakers could be 
coming around as well. In New York City, 
where a program that provided drug ad- 
dicts with clean needles had been canceled, 
Mayor David Dinkins announced that he 
had changed his mind and endorsed a new 
needle-exchange scheme. Even President 
Bush, who has done little of substance to 
support prevention campaigns, made the 
symbolic gesture of inviting Magic Johnson 
to fill a vacancy on his National Commis- 
sion on Alps. Johnson quickly accepted. 

Efforts are also being accelerated on 
the research front. The World Health Or- 
ganization, which had held up field trials of 
several experimental AiDs vaccines pend- 
ing tests on animals, announced last week 
that it would skip the time-consuming lab 
trials and test the vaccines on humans in 





Brazil, Rwanda, Thailand and Uganda, 
perhaps within two years. In the U.S. the 
Centers for Disease Control is considering 
doing the same thing in the country’s AIDS 
hot spots. 

Until there is a vaccine or a cure, re- 


sponsibility for Arps in America will have | 


to remain where it is now: with the people 
in danger of getting and spreading it. For 
the individual considering a casual sexual 
encounter, wearing a condom—r abstain- 
ing altogether—can mean the difference 
between acquiring a deadly virus and 
avoiding one. For the country as a whole, it 
can spell the difference between a con- 


tained health problem and one that is out | 


of control. —Reported by Elaine Lafferty/ 


Los Angeles, Andrew Purvis/New York and Dick 
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MAMI RUIZ FOR TIME 


~ People across the U.S. rushed to 
call medical hot lines last week to 
find out the latest scientific informa- 
tion about the ways the AIDS virus 
can be transmitted. The number of 
inquiries was so great that the lines 
were often tied up for hours. Here 
are answers to some delicate ques- 
tions about what can be risky and 
how people can protect themselves: 














Q. Is kissing someone with AIDS dangerous? 

A. A very small quantity of the Arps virus can get into saliva. 
But it is rapidly destroyed by the fluid’s digestive enzymes. 
There has never been a documented case of Hiv infection 
through saliva. So open-mouth kissing is considered a low-risk 
activity, but it is not absolutely safe. 


Q. What kind of sex is most dangerous? 

A. Being on the receiving end of anal intercourse carries the 
greatest risk, for heterosexuals as well as gays. Blood vessels 
in tissues lining the anus and rectum are casy to rupture, and 
that gives HIV a direct passageway to the bloodstream. The 
majority of sexually transmitted cases (as opposed to those 
from shared needles or transfusions) probably result from 
anal intercourse. Vaginal intercourse is less risky; oral sex has 
the least risk. 


Q. Is the man or woman at greater risk in vaginal sex? 

A. Women have higher odds of being infected by an HIv-pos- 
itive man than the reverse. Infected semen can remain in the 
vagina and uterus for days. And the tissues of the vagina, 
though tougher than those in the anus, can also be torn dur- 
ing intercourse. A man, however, is exposed to vaginal secre- 
tions only during the sexual act itself. Unless he has genital 
ulcers or a cut on the penis, the chances of being infected are 
small. 


Q. What is the best protection during intercourse? 
A. Men should wear a lubricated latex condom. Most brands 
contain the spermicide nonoxynol-9, which also kills the AIDS 


Thompson/Washington 


... But You Were Afraid to Ask 


virus. Lambskin condoms will not do the job since the virus 
can pass through the porous natural membrane. 


Q. Does having sex during menstruation increase the risk of 
infection? 

A. Studies suggest that the virus may pass more readily from 
woman to man during that time. A condom provides protec- 
tion, but it is probably safer to abstain from vaginal inter- 
course during a period. 


Q. How dangerous is oral sex? 

A. Not as hazardous as intercourse, but nothing to be casual 
about. The partner performing oral sex is more at risk because 
he or she comes into contact with vaginal or seminal fluids. 
The virus can pass from those fluids into cuts in the mouth. 
Those receiving oral sex are exposed only to saliva. 


Q. What precautions can be taken in oral sex? 

A. Males receiving it should wear a latex condom. When the 
woman is the receiving partner, a dental dam should be used. 
That is a square piece of latex placed over the vaginal area. 
Many pharmacies now carry dams, a nonprescription item, on 
racks next to condoms. 


against Hiv infection? 
A. Protection should be used for the first six months after 
starting a relationship with a new partner. Then each partner 
should be tested for utv. If both test negative and the couple 
have a monogamous relationship and don’t indulge in risky 
behavior, such as using needles, then it’s safe to discontinue 
using condoms as a protection against AIDS. 


Qa. Is it risky to play sports or share athletic facilities with people 
who are infected? 

A. The Ais virus is not found in sweat. So health-club mem- 
bers need not worry about who last rode the exercise bike. But 
in contact sports where bloody injuries can occur—such as box- 
ing, football and basketball—it’s possible for the virus to pass 
from one athlete to another. The risk appears to be extremely 
small: the Olympics’ chief medical officer said last week that 
Magic Johnson would be welcome to play in the 1992 Games. 
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‘The 1992 Buick LeSabre. 
‘To make it better... 





‘puaso] B UO pa}oopfal aM" 





All New, All Buick 
Buick LeSabre—a car whose reputation 
for quality is legendary—has been totally 
redesigned. Here's how we are making 
it even better. 


DynaRide Smoothness 


LeSabre’s DynaRide® suspension senses 





Safer 
The new LeSabre offers a standard driver 
air bag, front-wheel-drive traction and 
available anti-lock brakes 
More Powerful 


A 170-horsepower 3800 V6 engine with 


road conditions and responds to create a 


remarkably smooth, library-quiet ride. 


tuned-port injection and a 4-speed 
automatic transmission equipped with 
computerized shift control provide 
smooth, sure power. 


BUICK 


The New Symbol For Quality 
In America 














Roomier 
LeSabre offers 6-passenger seating, plus 
generous head- and legroom, and a 
17-cubic-foot trunk with an easy-access 
low-liftover design. 


fi uel Economy 


The full-size LeSabre delivers fuel 

economy some mid-size sedans can't 
even match. [EPA ESTIMATED MPG | 
18/city 








28/highway 





To learn more about the 1992 LeSabre, 
please call 1-800-531-1115. Or better yet, 


rp. All rights reserved. L 


see your Buick dealer 
1991 GM Ce 


LeSabre is a registered trademark of GM Corp 
Buckle up, America! 





AS YOU CAN SEE, 

NOT ALL FLYING MEDALS RVD 
‘ AWARDED FOR VALOR. 
The chefs who've designed our new Connoisseur 
Class are quite a decorated crew. I jonored by the 
renowned culinary organization Chaine des Rotisseurs 
and the worlds finest cooking schools, they are what make 
Connoisseur Class an experience of del ightful proportions. 
Introducing Connoisseur Class, offered only by 
United. Where attention to detail elevates international 
business Class to its highest form of civility. Available 
iow on all trans-Atlantic and most trans-Pacific flights. 
Come fly the airline that’s uniting the world. Come 
fly the friendly skies. 
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The Dangerous World of Wannabes 








Magic Johnson’s plight brings fear into pro locker rooms across the country and 
spotlights the riskiest athletic perk: promiscuous sex 





By JOHN ELSON 





Baseball players call them 

“Annies.” To riders on the 

rodeo circuit, they are 

“buckle bunnies.” To most 

other athletes, they are just 
“the wannabes” or “the girls.” You'll find 
them hanging out anywhere they might 
catch an off-duty sports hero's eye and fan- 
cy: at Los Angeles’ private Forum Club, at 
jock-oriented watering holes like Mickey 
Mantle’s in Manhattan or Bigsby’s in Chi- 
cago, in the lobbies of hotels where teams 
on the road check in. To the athletes who 
care to indulge them, and many do, these 
readily available groupies offer pro sport’s 
ultimate perk: free and easy recreational 
sex, no questions asked. 

The sex may be free, but there is a price 
for the life-style. In the Nov. 18 issue of 
Sports ILLUSTRATED, Earvin (“Magic”) 
Johnson attests that he contracted the vi- 
rus that causes Alps, and which forced his 
premature retirement from the Los Ange- 
les Lakers, “by having unprotected sex with 
a woman who has the virus.” And who was 
that woman? Magic does not know. “Be- 
fore I was married,” he wrote, “I truly lived 
the bachelor’s life... As | traveled around 
N.B.A. cities, I was never at a loss for fe- 
male companionship . . . After I arrived in 
L.A. in 1979, I did my best to accommo- 
date as many women as | could—most of 
them through unprotected sex.” 

Like most other Americans, pro ath- 
letes were generally shocked and sad- 
dened by Johnson's plight. His fellow 
players of the National Basketball Associ- 
ation, however, had special reason for 
concern about Johnson’s flagrant promis- 
cuity. It has been common practice for 
some pro players to share the favors of 
groupies who beguiled them. Had the 
woman who infected Johnson passed the 
virus to other players? Magic’s pregnant 
wife Cookie tested negative for Hiv, but 
had he given the virus to other women 
who were still out there sleeping with the 
stars? Says Charles Barkley, star forward 
of the Philadelphia 76ers: “There are an 
awful lot of men, women and children 
sweating it out in this league. If you don’t 
practice safe sex after being scared like 


this, you’re out of your mind.” The possi- | 
bilities were frightening enough to get | 


some athletes thinking about the unthink- 
able: abstinence and marital fidelity. 

The presence of sexually available 
women on the sidelines of sport is nothing 








new. After all, Babe Ruth’s appetite for 
women was as insatiable as his lust for food 
and booze. In his newly published memoir, 
A View from Above, Hall of Fame center 
Wilt Chamberlain boasts of having slept 
with 20,000 women—an average of 1.4 a 
day for 40 years. 

Many experts believe the groupie sub- 
culture flourished as professional sports 
became ever bigger as a business. Athletes 
now expect pampering off the court or 
field as long as they perform well on it. The 
notion that athletic prowess and sexual at- 
traction go together reaches down to every 
budding jock who swaggered across a ju- 
nior high schoolyard. Colleges routinely 
line up young campus beauties to orient 
athletically talented freshmen who have 
signed letters of intent. And the sexual 
mystique of the college sports hero lives 
on. Says Bill Little, sports information di- 
rector at the University of Texas at Austin: 
“When I went to school here, girls always 


swooned around the football players. Now 
they do something about it.” 

When these stars hit the big leagues, 
with salaries to match their talents and 
egos, opportunities and temptations multi- 
ply. Says Harry Edwards, a sociology pro- 
fessor at the University of California, 
Berkeley, and a personnel adviser to two 
pro teams: “We are looking at an institu- 
tion so influenced by images of virility, 
masculinity, potency and sensuousness 
that sex and sport have almost become 
synonymous.” 

Who are the groupies, and what do they 
want? Observers of the scene say they are 
usually of college age or slightly older. 
Mainly they seek money, attention and the 
glamour of associating with celebrated and 
highly visible “hard bodies.” According to a 
31-year-old who has had affairs with ath- 
letes in two sports, “for women, many of 
whom don’t have meaningful work, the only 
way to identify themselves is to say whom 
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Its Built To Last. The 





ActionLaser II will stand up to 
year after year of heavy action. 
Its two-year warranty is the 
longest of any printer in its 
class. On top of that, you can 


call our 800 number for free 


technical support. 





It’s Easy To Use. Even if you've never used a laser printer 
before, you'll be up and printing in no time. The user 
manual—written especially for first time users—is clear, / 
concise and helpful, And to make things even easier, this 


laser works with all leading computers and software. 


Epwon is a registered trademark of Seiko Epson Corporation © (4! Epson America, Inc, 20770 Mactrona Ave. 
Torrance, CA 90508, For dealer referral, call 800-BUY-EPSON (800 29-5775) In Canada, call 116 LS 


Introducin 
The Pertec 


Introduction 
To Laser 
Printing. 


L you're ready for your first laser printer, but don’t quite know 
where to begin, the new Epson* ActionLaser* II is a very 
comfortable place to start. 

It offers all the practical features you'll need to stand out 
on paper. Like impeccable print quality. A control panel that 
makes operation a snap. And the security of a generous two- 
year warranty. All ata price that makes laser printing more 
affordable than ever. 

Oh, there’s one more reason why it makes perfect sense to 
make the ActionLaser II your first laser. It comes from the first 


name in printers. Epson. 





It’s Very Affordable. The ActionLaser II is a lot more laser for a lot less. 


More speed. More paper handling capabilities. More room to grow. More 


of the things you need to be productive—now and well into the future. ¢ EPSON 
Waar You 
SHOULD 
Know BErone 
Its Our Free Booklet. ¥ pson wrote the book on computer printing. A | Boyne A 


Now we've written the book on buying your first laser. Read it and LA | LasER PRINTER 
A 


you'll be laser sharp in minutes. For a free copy, and the name of the 


Epson dealer nearest you, call 800-289-3776, ext. 1000. 











they have slept with. A woman 
| who sleeps around is called a 

whore. But a woman who sleeps 
with Magic Johnson is a woman 
who has slept with Magic Johnson. 
It's almost as if it gives her 
legitimacy.” 

Wannabes are usually too 
smart to approach athletes on the 
playing fields. But they know all 
the after-game hangouts and usu- 
ally can find out where visiting 
teams are staying. “We never re- 
veal where we stay when we go on 
the road,” says Arthur Triche, an 
executive with the N.B.A.’s Atlan- 
ta Hawks. “But some of them are 
willing to call every hotel in town. 
When night falls, they move in. 
You see some of the same faces 
from town to town. They're like 
card collectors.” And they are sel- 
dom shy about intentions. Recalls 
Miles McPherson, a former pro- 
football defensive back turned 
preacher: “When we went to 
clubs, women would be compet- 
ing in any way to get to us, and it is 
very easy to take advantage of that 
situation. Some said they wanted 
an autograph, and then they'd ask 
you to sign their breasts.” 

Says Susie Erickson, fiancé of 
Atlanta Braves pitcher Mike Bic- 
licki: “I’ll be holding Mike’s hand, 


BRARY—COOPERSTOWN, NY 


ONAL BASEBALL t 
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and they'll come up and whisper, ‘What are | says tennis star Gabriela Sabatini’s coach, 


| you doing with her when you can be with 
me?’ Ask any wife or girlfriend to pick out 
a groupie, and they'll all point to the same 
one.” 

Groupie action, says a New York City- 
based sportscaster, is heaviest in baseball, 
with basketball second. “Baseball players 
have a long season, 
they're on the road for 
weeks, and they stay 
in one place longer,” 
this announcer explains. 
“Basketball players have 
it easy because they're so 
recognizable.” Although 
| a few tennis stars like 
Andre Agassi are invari- 
| ably trailed by a mob of 
squealing fans, that sport 
is not conducive to group- 
ie action: the best players 
stay inaccessible and have 
entourages to fend off un- 
wanted wannabes. 

Women athletes, less 
well known and less well 
compensated, are not 
| usually subject to the 

same degree of tempta- 
tion as are men—though 
| much of that may have to 
| do with a lingering double 
standard. “A guy can go 
out to a bar, have a beer, 
| talk to the bartender,” 
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| 
| 


Carlos Kirmayr. “But if you are a woman 
alone in a strange town, you are usually 
stuck in a hotel by yourself.” 

The problem for male stars, of course, 
does not simply have to do with the wiles 
of conniving women, Philosophy profes- 
sor Dallas Willard of the University of 











» Southern California notes that a 
lot of team athletes are ill- 
equipped to handle pro sports’ 
off-field pressures. “Many star 
athletes today,” he says, “are 
from poor backgrounds—poor 
not only in a financial sense but 
in terms of education, emotional 
and social preparation for life. 
They do not have the wherewith- 
al to deal with the availability of 
sex, the offers to satisfy almost 
any gratification.” Berkeley's Ed- 
wards claims to know of at least 
seven cases in which athletes 
have paid off groupies who 
threatened to go public with 
phony rape or paternity charges. 
And as both league officials and 
team executives increasingly ad- 
mit, at some of the places where 
groupies trawl, drugs and alcohol 
are often present in quantity, fur- 
ther impediments to sensible 
judgment. 

Just as Magic Johnson is now 
promoting protection in sex, fran- 
chises are doing more to protect 
their assets—the players—from 
temptation. The N.B.A. has a 
mandatory rookie orientation 
program that includes a seminar 
on Aips and a dramatized enact- 
ment of problems a player may 
face regarding women and 
friends. More and more N.B.A. teams are 
flying charter and unloading their athletes 
onto buses parked right on the tarmac. 
Some teams visiting Phoenix prefer hotels 
near the Coliseum to the Westcourt hotel, 
10 miles away. The Utah Jazz books rooms 
at a hotel in New Jersey even when they are 
playing at Madison Square Garden. “New 
York has too much,” says 
the team’s president, 
Frank Layden. 

Some stars admit that 
there is only so much 
teams can or should do. 
“Players have to take 
more responsibility for 
themselves,” says Knicks 
guard Gerald Wilkins. 
“That's just the bottom 
line. No woman can ever 
be caught with a guy if the 
guy doesn’t want her to be 
there. It’s just that sim- 
ple.” Kevin Johnson of 
the Phoenix Suns concurs. 
“Nobody's forcing any- 
body to do anything,” he 
says. “We have to be in 
charge of our own bod- 
ies.” The penalties for 
failing in that responsi- 
bility have never been 
higher. —Reported by Sally 
B. Donnelly/Phoenix and 
David E. Thigpen/New York, 
with other bureaus 
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Reprieve for Breast Implants 





Their safety is unproved, but it’s tough to ban something 
already used by 2 million U.S. women 


hould a product sold for nearly 30 
years to millions of satisfied customers 
be abruptly taken off the market? That was 


the question before an advisory panel of | 


the Food and Drug Administration last 
week as it held hearings on the emotionally 
charged issue of the safety of silicone 
breast implants. 

The testimony was impassioned on 
both sides. Implant manufacturers brought 
out reams of safety-test data, claiming 
their products were essentially harmless. 
Some users spoke of gaining self-esteem by 
reshaping their bodies, and of a psycholog- 
ical boost in battles against breast cancer. 
But others told stories of pain from inter- 
nal scar tissue, diseases they attributed to 
the implants, and deformities suffered 
when the prostheses ruptured or shifted. In 
the end, though, the panel voted unani- 
mously to recommend that implants stay 
on the market, and FoDA Commissioner Da- 
vid Kessler is expected to concur. 

That is not the same as giving implants 
a clean bill of health. The panel also con- 
cluded that safety testing conducted by the 





Short Road to 
Heart Attacks 


Small people are at risk, 
especially if they are 
hostile, potbellied, chain- 
smoking couch potatoes 


G ood luck to anyone who tries to keep 
up with the research on heart disease. 
Rarely does a month go by without new 
revelations of environmental, physical and 
even psychological factors that are suppos- 
edly linked to an increased risk of heart at- 
tack. Among the suspected culprits: feeling 
hostile or stressed; drinking too much cof- 
fee; living with a smoker; being exposed to 
car exhaust; having high levels of the kid- 
ney protein renin; being bald; and having a 
body shape that puts excess weight around 
the belly rather than the hips and thighs. 
Now researchers have added another 
item to the list: being short. Men who are 
5 ft. 7 in. and under appear to be up to 70% 
more likely to have a heart attack than 
those who stand 6 ft. 1 in. and above, ac- 
cording to a report by Boston scientists at a 
meeting of the American Heart Associa- 
| tion last week. The taller the man, the less 














MIRE ENGLISH—MEDICHROME 





four largest manufacturers of implants was 
inadequate, and called for continued tests. 
Said panel member Mary Davis, associate 
professor of pharmacology and toxicology 
at West Virginia University: “This should 
send the manufacturers a message that it is 
no longer business as usual.” 

In the three decades that breast im- 
plants have been on the market, the FDA 
has never before considered their safety. It 
did not have the authority to do so until 





the risk, they found. For every inch above 


5 ft. 7 in., chances dropped by about 3%. | facts: by far the most important risk factors 


The findings are drawn from an ongoing 
study at Brigham and Women’s Hospital 
on the health of 20,000 male physicians. 
The results are similar to those from a pre- 
vious study that found a higher risk of 
heart attacks in shorter women than in tall- 
er ones. Researchers speculate that small- 
er people have smaller coronary vessels 
that are more vulnerable to blockage. 

How upset should 
anyone be by the entire 
jumble of findings con- 
cerning heart attacks? 
Not very. Yes, innumer- 
able factors can influ- 
ence cardiovascular dis- 
ease, and many of them 
are hereditary and, tak- 
en by themselves, are 
beyond a person’s con- 
trol. But the bewildering 


Men 5 ft. 7 in. and 
under appear to be 
up to 70% more 
prone to heart 
attacks than those 
who stand G ft. 1 in. 
and above. 
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1976, and the agency took until 1988 to put 
the implants on its list of medical devices 
requiring the strictest scrutiny. The compa- 
nies had until last July to document the im- 
plants’ safety, but could not satisfy the 
FDA’s experts, 

However, 2 million women are using 
the devices, mostly for cosmetic purposes 
but also for breast reconstruction after sur- 
gery. Implants can deteriorate or spring 
leaks, and a manufacturing ban could leave 
these women no way to get a replacement. 
That was undoubtedly a major factor be- 
hind the panel’s vote. The companies will 
still have to prove their products’ safety, 
but without clear proof that the implants 
are unsafe, they will stay available to wom- 
en who want them. —By Michael D. Lemonick 





WEIGHING THE RISKS 

Most implants are essentially bags made 
of thick plastic, filled with gelatinous 
silicone. Manufacturers claim that side 
effects are rare, but critics cite many 
possible hazards: 


@ Scarring and hardening of breast tissue 
@ Leakage 

@ Reduced effectiveness of mammograms 
@ Autoimmune reactions 

@ Infections 

@ Cancer 





research has not undermined the essential 


remain smoking, high cholesterol and high 
blood pressure. These can be offset by 
changes in diet and behavior. 

Americans are still best advised to stop 
smoking, cut their consumption of foods 
high in cholesterol and fats, especially the 
saturated kind, and start exercising. “I 
wouldn’t want to see an overweight, short, 
bald smoker with high cholesterol saying, 
‘Well, I’m short and bald. 
I guess I'll just have to ac- 
cept that I'm at risk,’ ” 
says Dr. Charles Henne- 
® kens of Harvard Medical 
School, co-author of last 
week’s report regarding 
the impact of height. 
“And a man who is 6 ft. 1 
in. and smokes has a far | 
greater risk of heart at- | 
tack than someone who is 
short.” All people, re- | 
gardless of their height or 
other factors, should be 
making the recommended | 
life-style changes. When it 
comes to heart attacks, 
that’s the long and short 
of it. —By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Hannah Bloch/ 
New York 
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Father of 
ia 
The Child 
6 n 
Within 
JOHN BRADSHAW, the leading guru 
on the self-help circuit, claims that we 


must all come to grips with our 
unhappy childhoods 








By EMILY MITCHELL 


wo mythic figures forever identified with the Ameri- 

can landscape are the itinerant evangelist and the 

salesman on the road. Right now, John Bradshaw, 58, 
is both. It is a Sunday afternoon, and for the second day he 
stands before an enthralled crowd at Manhattan’s main con- 
vention center. All of us, he tells them, had traumatic child- 
hoods and from them spring the unresolved anxieties of 
adulthood. He plays the theme in masterly fashion: the faith- 
ful are spellbound. 

Bradshaw is the biggest draw and most revered name on 
America’s insatiable pop-psychology circuit. For millions of 
people who are recovering from every imaginable—and 
sometimes unimaginable—addiction, he is the guru of the 
moment, the supersalesman of self-help. His name is in- 
voked in meetings of 12-step groups that range from Molest- 
ers Anonymous to Overachievers Anonymous. His three 
books—including the 1990 Homecoming —have sold 2.5 mil- 
lion copies since 1988, and audiotape versions consistently 
top best-selling advice-cassette lists. A new book, tentatively 
titled Creating Love, is due in the fall of 1992. This year he 
has scheduled more than 30 weekend workshops; some have 
drawn as many as 7,000 people paying up to $180 apiece. 
Homecoming, a 10-hour 1990-91 PBs series drawn from ma- 
terial in his book, brought in $4 million during pledge drives. 

In aresonant Texas twang, Bradshaw drawls out the condi- 
tions that cause anguish in thousands of people. “Isolation. 
Aloneness. Abandonment. Skin hunger.” Each, he says, is a 
feeling of deprivation derived from our childhood that was 
never resolved and sets us up to become addicts—just as he 
was. And though we are grownups, we are still walking around 
with that wounded little kid hiding inside, wailing its needs. But 
wait, he adds, there’s hope. By focusing personal conscious- 
ness on the frightened inner child—as infant, toddler and ado- 
lescent—we can all begin the process of recovery. “The goal of 
this work is to get you to come to peace with the past and finish 
it,” he tells the crowd in Manhattan's Jacob K. Javits Conven- 
tion Center. Dr. Freud meets the New Age. 

Bradshaw’s message is plumbed from the depths of his own 
troubled and lonely childhood, which was spent being shuttled 
between relatives in Houston. During his lectures, he spins out 
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| his story—always with a smile—recounting Southern-gothic 


tales of abuse, alcoholism and incest as examples of dysfunc- 
tional family behavior. There is Bradshaw’s mother Norma, 
now 77, “areally good woman,” he says, who became pregnant 
at 17 and married an alcoholic who abandoned her and their 
three children when Bradshaw, the middle child, was 10. She 
revered her own workaholic father asa saint, though Bradshaw 
is convinced that his grandfather violated his mother. Then 
there is his maternal grandmother, who Bradshaw believes was 
“seriously incested” and who stayed in bed for 50 years. Her 
contempt for men was overpowering to young John. “Men 
think with their penises,” he heard her say when he was six— 
contempt that he now says was a form of sexual abuse. 

Act nice, Bradshaw was always told; act nice. He excelled 
in school; Mama’s prized boy eventually entered a Basilian 
seminary in Canada and studied for degrees in theology and 
philosophy from the University of Toronto. For nine celibate 
years there, he says, “I married the Holy Mother.” He left the 
order a day before his class was to be ordained. By that time, 
he was a compulsive drinker. Back in Houston, at age 30 and 
ill-prepared for life—he had $400 and did not even know how 
to drive a car—he taught high school until he was fired. He be- 
gan going to Alcoholics Anonymous and working as a phar- 
maceutical salesman. Soon he was swapping drug samples 
with guys from other drug companies and was “pilled to the 
gills, but going to A.A. meetings.” That job and others ended; 
the drinking came back and got worse. Two weeks before 
Christmas 1965, he landed in the Austin state hospital with the 
DTs. By Christmas Day he was back in A.A. “with both feet, 
and it saved my life.” 

It also launched his career. His talks at A.A. meetings led 
to speaking engagements elsewhere; soon people were com- 
ing to him for advice and counseling. He got two more de- 
grees—in psychology and religion—at Rice University, and 
he set up shop as a counselor on stress management and 
leadership training, working with individuals and corpora- 
tions. Looking back now, he thinks he was ineffective be- 
cause “I was too nice. To be good at it, you've got to be will- 
ing to confront the living hell out of people.” He began 
lecturing in Houston churches and synagogues, became a lo- 
cal celebrity and, after he was featured in a 1984 PBs series 
on the family, won a national reputation. 

All this has given Bradshaw what he calls “a nice income 
that I'd never dreamed of having.” He is redoing the Geor- 
gian-style home in an elegant Houston neighborhood that 
he bought from his wife Nancy after their divorce 22 years 
ago, filling it with antiques, Indian artifacts and a collection 
of wizard figurines; his inner child, he says, is “fascinated by 
wizards.” Shopping has become something of an obsession, 
and his tastes run to the opulent: his bedroom has purple 
wallpaper anda sleigh bed draped with a purple sari. He now 
has a second home: a Swiss-style chalet on a private 25-acre 
lake in Montana. 

Prosperity has its price: Bradshaw has critics as well as 
devotees. Old-guard A.A. members are appalled by the way 
he flouts its tradition of anonymity, using his experiences as a 
recovering alcoholic as a launching pad for his views. Others 
raise questions about how lasting and effective his brand of 
“quick fix” self-help can be, especially for people who may 
be seriously troubled by long-term emotional problems. 
Some psychotherapists consider Bradshaw's approach to 
self-improvement overly simplistic and wonder whether his 
emphasis on early-childhood experiences gives people a con- 
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venient excuse to avoid responsibility for their adult failures. | 
Says Dr. Gerald Goodman, an associate professor of psy- 
chology at UCLA: “The way it sounds, if only we had got 
more hugs in our infancy, we'd be fine.” 

None of this bothers the thousands who attend Brad- 
shaw’s workshops. They are there, hankies in hand, for an 
orchestrated, emotion-laden family reunion with their inner 
selves. The dramatic set piece is an exercise that Bradshaw 
has recently started to call a collective grief ritual. “Now if 
any of you have a stuffed animal, you may want to hold it,” 
he advises listeners just before the lights in the auditorium 
dim and a schmaltzy recording of Sibelius’ Going Home be- 
gins its familiar strains. Many of his followers—casually 
dressed, of all ages—clutch teddy bears or plush puppies as 
Bradshaw’s hypnotic voice rises above the music, instructing 
them to close their eyes and return to their childhood family 
home. “Go back there now,” he intones, “and see yourself 
as the little child you once were.”’ Take the child in your 
arms, he advises, and start walking away, looking back and 
saying goodbye to parents or siblings. “Tell the child, I'm 
going to take care of you. I’m going to be your champion.” 
A wall of sound—of sobbing and weeping—usually rises in 
the auditorium. 

An admitted ham, Bradshaw has a high-octane style that 


“Tell the child, 
I’m going to take 
care of you. I’m 
going to be your 
champion.” 


is too big for the TV screen. On 
stage he is commanding and works 
a room like a pro. Cordless mike in 
hand, he is a stand-up psycholo 
gist, slinging one-liners or deepen- 
ing his voice to repeat self-pitying 
monologues from his drinking 
days: “There’s nothing wrong with 
me. I’m a philosopher. I see the 
woundedness of life.” 

Bradshaw is a family tell-all in 
the public arena 
sick as your secrets is the rule—but 
is reticent in private. Sipping a diet 
soda in a hotel room a few hours 
after the arduous Manhattan 
workshop, he acknowledges that 
his omnipresent smile sometimes 
hides more desperate feelings. His 
father’s death at 62 haunts him 
(“That's just four years from now 
in my own life”), and he has linger 
ing regrets about himself as a 
young father. He was married in 
1969; he and ex-wife Nancy had a 

= son and he helped raise her two 
children by another marriage. But 
: during those years, Bradshaw says, 
he was a “rage-aholic,” screaming 
and pounding the table over trivial 
matters and trying to make it up 
afterward. He and Nancy remain 
friends but their mar- 
riage was troubled from the start. “My nonphysical incest 
put a distance about sexuality in my life,”” he believes. “You 
just lose desire.” He now lives alone. 

Being a father figure for millions is a lonely business. Last 
year all but six of Bradshaw's weekends were spent on the 
road. He plays golf with Houston cronies when he can and 
tries to schedule some seminars in Las Vegas and Reno so he 
can play the slot machines: he craves the excitement, not the 
winnings. For nine years he has been involved with a small 
men’s support group in Houston, where he can unburden 
himself for his own sake, not that of others. “I need a place 
where I can be real,” he says, but adds, “Not that I’m not 
real. I try to be.” 

At the conclusion of a workshop, when Bradshaw's inter! 
or odyssey has come to an end, he sends the crowd back out 
into the world on a tide of goodwill. The audience 
sways. Everyone sings a repeated refrain We're going 
The cheers and applause 


you're only as 








she runs his tape-cassette business 


stands and 


home—nothing can stop us now 
build, and from somewhere in the crowd, a loud voice calls 
out, “We love you, John Bradshaw!” The preacher-salesman 
smiles. His blue eyes light up for a moment, his inner child 
stirs, and he tells them, “Little John likes that.” —With reporting 
by Sophfronia Scott Gregory/New York and Dick Woodbury/Houston 
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Invasion of the Superbug 








By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


& y this time of year, fields in the Imperi- 
al Valley, which straddles the Califor- 
nia-Mexico border, should be bursting with 
ripe melons ready for shipment to markets 
around the U.S. Instead, 95% of the fall 

crop has been lost and much of the rest lies 
| rotting on the vine. Harvests of lettuce, 
broccoli, cauliflower, squash, citrus fruits, 
table grapes, sugar beets, carrots and cab- 
bages are threatened as well. Total crop 
losses in Imperial County and nearby 
Riverside County have already reached 
| $90 million. Says melon grower Ben 
Abatti, who has been farming in the area 
since 1956: “It is total disaster.” 

The agent of disaster is a 3-mm (one- 
tenth-in.) insect known to scientists as the 
poinsettia strain of the sweet-potato w hite- 
fly but to farmers as the Superbug. Millions 
of these voracious insects have spread over 
the Imperial Valley, massing on the under- 
sides of leaves and sucking plants dry, 
weakening or killing them in the process. 
Farmers first noticed the flies getting 
worse in July, and by September swarms of 
them looked like white clouds. They cov- 
ered windshields and got stuck between 
people’s teeth. Farm workers had trouble 
inhaling and eventually had to wear masks. 
Not since the Mediterranean fruit-fly 
scares of the early and late 1980s has Cali- 
fornia’s $18 billion agriculture industry, 
which during winter supplies close to 90% 
of the fresh produce in the continental 
U.S.. been so alarmed by a pest. 
| The first hint of a visit by fruit flies is 
invariably met with quarantines and 











Avoracious insect is chewing its way through California 
crops, and consumers across the U.S. may pay the price 


airborne-insecticide spraying campaigns. 
The new Superbug has no effective native 
predators in California, and pesticides are 
largely useless against it. If it continues un- 
checked, Imperial Valley could be put out 
of business for months. That could cause 
an estimated $200 million in farm losses by 
spring and higher prices at the produce 
counter. The wholesale price of melon has 
tripled, and by one reckoning, the average 
cost of a head of lettuce in a supermarket 
could go from $1.19 to about $1.50. In 
some areas, these foods may be in short 
supply. 

California farmers have been fighting 
other types of sweet-potato whiteflies for 
years. But the poinsettia strain, so named 
because it first appeared in the U.S. on 
poinsettia plants in Florida greenhouses, 
reproduces twice as fast as its relatives and 
consumes five times as much food from its 
victims. It comes originally from some- 
where halfway around the world, possibly 
Iraq or Pakistan, and apparently reached 
America in 1986, probably hidden away in 
a cargo shipment. 

Florida is a little too cool and rainy, on 
average, for the Superbug’s taste, and the 
infestation there was never as serious. But 
when the fly arrived in Southern Califor- 
nia, probably in a fruit basket or vegetable 
shipment, it felt right at home in the dry 
weather and summer temperatures that 
can reach 46°C (115°F). Because the insect 
is happy eating some 500 varieties of 
plants (one of the only vegetables it 
doesn’t seem to like is asparagus), it found 
the fertile Imperial Valley to be a veritable 
smorgasbord. 





The whitefly sucks the juices from 
a plant, causing it to wither and 
die. Melons were the first victims, 
but the insect attacks virtually 
every fruit and vegetable—except 
asparagus. 


Since all pesticides approved for use in 
California have been ineffective against 
the bug, the best advice agriculture offi- 
cials can give is for farmers to plow under 
devastated fields, denying the pests their 
food sources. In addition, roadways and 
ditches around the valley are being cleared 
of weeds that help sustain the whitefly. 
Farmers are considering a “host-free” pe- 
riod in which they will do no planting at all. 
Says John Pierre Menvielle, who farms 900 
hectares (2,200 acres) in Calexico: “If that 
is what it takes, we will do it.” 


ne possible long-term solution, says 

Nick Toscano, an entomologist at the 
University of California at Riverside, isa 
tiny stingless wasp that lives in the Califor- 
nia desert. It lays eggs on the immature 
whitefly, and when they hatch, the baby 
wasps eat the fly. Other researchers are 
cross-breeding the poinsettia whitefly with 
more innocuous varieties in hopes of de- 
veloping a mild-mannered hybrid that 
might displace the Superbug. In the next 
six or nine months, a team of scientists will 
leave for the Middle East in search of a 
parasite from the fly’s native habitat that 
could combat it. A promising natural pesti- 
cide is neem-seed extract from the Indian 
Azadirachta indica tree. The bugbusters 
may have to resort to synthetic insecticides 
that are not approved in California but 
may have to be—in a hurry. 

Unfortunately, that last option could 
end up causing more trouble in the long 
run. The toughness of the poinsettia white- 
fly has evolved over generations. “Tt has 
been exposed to pesticides for a long peri- 
od of time and developed resistance,” ex- 
plains Toscano. Using new pesticides 
could halt the bug’s advance for now—but 
given its ability to adapt, the result could be 
some sort of Ultimate Bug that would 
make Superbug look tame. | —Reported by 
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Divorce, Bochco-Style 





CIVIL WARS; ABC; debuting Nov. 20, 10 p.m. EST 





By RICHARD ZOGLIN 
be ity the poor TV innovator; his work is 

never done. Steven Bochco changed 
the course of network TV in the early ‘80s 
with his breakthrough cop show Hill Street 
Blues. He opened new areas of provocative 
subject matter a few years later with his 
yuppie drama L.A. Law. Those hits were 
enough to convince ABC that Bochco was 
worth a long-term gamble: in 1987 the net- 
work signed him to a contract worth $50 
million, to develop 10 series during the 


next decade. Then Bochco had to face a | 





Lawyers with heart: Onorati and Hemingway hit the books 


really tricky problem: how to top himself. 

For his first show under the new ABC 
deal, Doogie Howser, M.D., Bochco tried a 
gimmick: a comedy about a 16-year-old ge- 
nius with a medical degree. Then he turned 
experimental, adding musical numbers to a 
police drama and coming up with Cop 
Rock. The show failed with audiences, 
probably because Bochco did part of his 
job too well: the gritty cop scenes were so 
compelling that the musical numbers 
(which rarely measured up) seemed like 
rude interruptions. 

Now Bochco has retrenched. Civil 
Wars, his latest drama series, takes him 
back into comfortable L.A. Law territory. 
Mariel Hemingway and Peter Onorati (a 
survivor of Cop Rock) play New York City 
lawyers who team up to handle divorce 
work. The Bochco trademarks are all here: 
three or four story lines interwoven 








through the hour, a mix of social comment 
and sophomoric black humor, and a slick, 
upscale look. (Even the office secretary 
dresses like a Vogue model.) 

But Civil Wars is bleaker and more bru- 
tal than anything Bochco has done before: 
an unrelenting parade of vengeful spouses, 
greed, infidelity, callousness and other 
mental cruelties. “You're bitter, you're 
needy, and you're gonna poison whatever 
and whoever you come in contact with!” 


| shouts a husband at the wife he wants to 


leave because she has gained too much 
weight. (She actually looks pretty good.) A 
rich couple bickers over custo- 
dy of sterling silver soup tu- 
reens and antique snuffboxes, 
until a stenographer—who is 
struggling to pay her son’s med- 
ical bills—blows up: “You have 
no idea what it’s like to live in 
this city on $26,000 a year!” 

The show’s dark tone has 
apparently given ABC execu- 
tives some nervous moments 
They reportedly asked Bochco 
to redo the first episode, adding 
some comic relief; it now con- 
tains a subplot about a woman 
seeking a divorce because her 
husband thinks he’s Elvis. Oth- 
er problems remain. Civil Wars 
has too little of interest going 
on outside the courtroom (no 
romance so far between Hem- 
ingway and Onorati), and its 
“lighthearted” moments are 
rather distasteful. One running 
story involves Hemingway's law 
partner (Alan Rosenberg), who 
has a nervous breakdown in the 
first show and returns later to do kooky 
things like barbecuing hamburgers in the 
office. 

But Bochco may be smarter than ABC 
thinks. Civil Wars is a canny compendium 
of every relationship issue the '90s has to 
offer. And it feeds one of TV’s most endur- 
ing myths: that the cold legal system has a 
human face. The moral high ground is al- 
ways clearly marked—for the viewer, if not 
always for the judge. Lawyers, moreover, 


rrr) 


owas 


| are warm, understanding and passionately 


devoted to their clients. Onorati, after ne- 
gotiating a settlement for the “overweight” 
wife, accompanies her to her 20th-year col- 
lege reunion. Hemingway pleads with one 
client, the wife of a sleazy rock musician, 
not to accept her husband's invitation for 
coffee. When the woman objects, Heming- 
way chides her like a protective sorority sis- 
ter: “Hey, this is your lawyer talking.” 
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Tina has never 
had aTeddyBear. 


A mother’s love. A doll to cuddle. 
Tina knows nothing of these things. 
But she does know fear, rejection, 
and hunger. 

For just $21 a month, you can help 
save a child like Tina. 

Through our sponsorship program 
you can help provide a child with a 
better diet, clothes, medical atten- 
tion, school. And even a toy or two. 

But don’t wait. There are so many. 
And somewhere, right now, a child is 
dying from starvation and neglect. 


Peseseeesseeeeee8 


Write to: Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood 
Children, Incorporated, P.O. Box 5381 
Dept.T1ITI, Richmond, Va. 23220 USA 
1 wish to sponsor a boy, irl, in 
Asia, © Latin America, 0 Middle East, 
Africa, 2 USA, 0 Greatest Need. 
I will give $21 a month ($252 a year). 
Enclosed is my gift for a full year ©, the 
P 


first month ease send me the child's 
name, story, address and picture. 


I can't sponsor, but will help $ 





Please send me further information 


Ta 
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Cheek Am. Express MasterCard — Visa 





TRON ime 





1-800-538-5381 


CHILDREN, INC. 


Serving Needy Children Since 1964 
US gifts are fully tax deductible 
Annual financial statements are available an request 
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It’s a Steal 


The world’s cultural heritage is being looted by thieves who often have 


ties to organized crime—and even get 


By JAMES WALSH _— = 


>During the night of Feb. 2-3, 1990, 
masked men surprised six unarmed guards 
watching a storeroom in Herculaneum, an 
cient Pompeii’s bedfellow in fate when 
Mount Vesuvius erupted in A.D. 79. After 
breaking through a wall, the thieves took 
four hours to select 223 of the most pre- 
cious antiquities, as if they had a dealer's 
catalog in hand. Estimated value: $18 mil 
lion. None of the relics have resurfaced. 
>On March 18, 1990, two thieves disguised 
as policemen entered Boston's Isabella 
Stewart Gardner Museum, trussed up two 
guards and made off with a king’s ransom: 
three Rembrandts, five paintings by Degas, 
one Manet and one of only 36 known Ver 
meers in existence. The Vermeer canvas 
was hacked from its stretcher, leaving chips 
of paint on the floor. At an estimated total 
value of $200 million, it may have been the 
most lucrative art theft in history. 
>On April 14, 1991, armed robbers raided 
Amsterdam’s state-run Van Gogh Museum 
at night, cut the alarm system and spent 45 
minutes picking out 20 works by the Dutch 
Impressionist. Thanks to a flat tire on the 
getaway car, the heist was short lived. 
Among the loot recovered 35 minutes later: 
The Potato Eaters, which had also been sto- 
len in 1988, from another Dutch museum. 





Storm on the 
Sea of Galilee 
Rembrandt 
Of all the irreplaceable creations 
stolen from Boston's Gardner 
Museum last year, this was the 
prize of prizes. Hijackers of such 
renowned works sometimes 
hold them for ransom: typically, 
10% of market value. But in the 
Gardner case, the goods van- 
ished without a trace. “We don't 
know where these masterpieces 
are going,” says New York 
dealer André Emmerich. “Who is 
buying them?” 


Total worth of the take: about $500 mil- 
lion—assuming that such famous hot pota 
toes could have been resold. 

[he art of the world is being looted 
From New York to Phnom Penh, from an- 
cient ruins in Turkey to up-to-date muse- 
ums in Amsterdam, precious records of 
human culture are vanishing into the dark 
as thieves steal with near impunity. Paint- 
ings, prints, statuary, rare Coins, rare books 
and cultural treasures of every kind and all 


ages are being snatched. 






































help from the art world 


Why not? The auction market may be 
faring poorly this season, but over the years 
an insatiable demand for artworks and an- 
tiquities has kept the price trajectory rising 
well above the rate of inflation. What used 
to be upheld as things of beauty or objects 
of veneration are increasingly traded like 
zero-coupon bonds or pork-belly futures. 
According to U.S. government estimates, 
“art theft is a $2 billion-a-year business,” 
says Constance Lowenthal, executive di- 
rector of the nonprofit New York-based 
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International Foundation 
search. “But it could be much larger.” 
Trace, a three-year-old British magazine 
that tracks art crimes, reckons the value 
worldwide at $6 billion a year. 

If Trace’s estimate is 
from museum burglaries, gallery heists, 
housebreaks and the looting of archacolo- 
gy sites would rank as the world’s third 
most profitable criminal enterprise, behind 


: Buddhist and 
Hindu statuary 

: Cambodia 
For a pittance, local thieves steal 
pieces later sold for many times 
more by dealers. Among the 
decayed monuments of Angkor, 
the 12th century Khmer capital 
in Cambodia's jungles, is a 
sculpture-laden courtyard 
known locally as the Gallery of a 
Thousand Buddhas. Only two of 
the statues today have heads. 
Says a village woman: “Bad 
people took them away.” 


Art 





-curate, the take 



















Re- | 


drugs and computer theft. More and more, | seven days 


art is becoming a prey of organized crime. 
Italy’s single most valuable missing art- 
work is a Baroque masterpiece, Caravag- 
gio’s 1609 Nativity, which was stolen in 
1969 from the Oratory of San Lorenzo in 
Palermo, Sicily. Investigators in Britain are 
now convinced that the painting, worth 
about $50 million today, has been used by 
the Mafia as security for drug deals over 
the past 20 years. Kenneth Klug, a deputy 
special agent for the U.S. Customs Service, 
says his agency is “sure” that drug lords in 
Colombia’s Medellin cartel “have priceless 
works of stolen art hanging in their villas.” 

Unless the thieves are caught in the act, 
stealing art and then selling it is remarkably 


easy. Ill-gotten Gre- 

co-Roman = sculp- 

tures, Renaissance 

Bibles or friezes 

from an Egyptian 

Pharaoh's tomb can 
| be iced away for a 
time and realize a 
generous return. In 
Switzerland, which 
treats goods in stor- 
age with the same 
discretion as bank 
accounts, a work can 
come out of a bond- 
ed free-port ware- 
house in Zurich or 
Geneva with clear le- 
gal title to the pos- 
sessor after five 
years. In Liechten- 
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stein and the Cayman Islands, the term is 


Police suspect the involvement of insid- 
ers in many artful scores. Early this year the 
Grand Palais in Paris spent $1 million on ex- 
tra security and $590,000 on insurance for a 
major retrospective of Georges Seurat. The 
exhibitors grouped sketches together in 
cases and bolted paintings onto the walls. 
But a small Seurat drawing, Le Cocher de 
Fiacre, vanished after video and alarm sys- 
tems had been turned off and before guards 
had started their rounds. The smell of a rat 
is even more pungent in raids on storage 
rooms. According to a police survey, 57.8% 
of all thefts of paintings and drawings from 
public collections in France between 
1979 and 1989 were from storage spaces, 



















usually with no sign of forced entry. 

If it were only a simple case of crooks 
vs. cops, art theft might be easier to con- 
trol. But complicity is rife within the art 
| world. Richard Volpe, who was an ace art 


detective with the New York City police 
for 25 years, contends that “the least guilty 
of all parties are the thieves.”. These 
“mules,” he insists, “couldn't do it without 
the cooperation of gallery owners, flea- 
market purveyors, auction houses, muse- 
ums, insurers, security companies, collec- 
tors and finally law-enforcement agencies. 
Everyone else either knowingly or through 
neglect gives the thief a leg up.” 

As investigators tell it, if a spectacular 





: Table with a 
Chalice 


Picasso 
This and three other Picassos 
were stolen from Prague's 
National Gallery in May and, 
thanks to quick work by 
Czechoslovak and German 
police, recovered in July. Thefts 
in Eastern Europe have exploded 
in the aftermath of communism’s 
meltdown. Many Western 
authorities fear that after 1992 
the European Community's 
borderless market may only 
worsen the situation there too. 
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WORK: Copper 
warrior 
ORIGIN: Peru 


Grave robbing is rampant around 
the globe. Among a trove of 
artifacts found in the ruins of the 
lost Moche civilization in 
northern Peru, this statuette 
with turquoise eyes was dug up 
furtively by huaqueros, or grave 
robbers. U.S. sanctions against 
the black market in pre- 
Columbian art has slowed the 
trade, but an unknown number of 
archaeological sites have been 
devastated. 


find comes with even the most thinly plau 
sible paperwork documenting its origins 
dealers generally leap at the chance to buy 
Museums, those bastions of traditional cul 
ture, can also be compromised, Lowenthal 
points out that the Getty Museum, en 
dowed by the late oil billionaire J. Paul 
Getty, has “enormous funds” and does not 
have to solicit donations to build its collec 
tion virtually from scratch 

Since 1988 the Getty has been em- 
broiled in a dispute over a 7-ft.-tall marble 
beauty: a magnificent early Sth century 
B.C. Greek statue of a goddess, perhaps 
Aphrodite. Italy claims it was furtively un 
earthed in 1979 from the archaeological 
dig at Morgantina, Sicily. Some experts 
doubt that Morgantina, a onetime Greek 
colony, was the specific origin, but Italy is 
convinced the statue came from some 
where under its soil 

The Getty bought the Aphrodite for 
certainly thumping—sum 
Beforehand, it insists, it had sent out form 
letters reporting the acquisition to various 
Mediterranean countries. When Italian au 
thorities later heard what the sculpture 
looked like, they blew a loud whistle. Since 
they had no conclusive proof, however, the 
Getty put its goddess on display. Says Jack 
Josephson, chairman of the U.S. Informa 
tion Agency's Cultural Property Advisory 
Committee: “The museum's holier-than- 
thou attitude is in contrast to the 
Where do they think it came from?” 

Together with the U.S. Customs Ser- 
vice, Josephson’s agency has helped stem 
the smuggling of archaeological loot from 
Latin 4 


an undisclosed 


facts. 


one region America. Plunderers of 
pre-Columbian sites used to have a field 
day rifling covertly excavated Mayan, Ol- 
mec and Incan ruins and shipping the arti 
facts north to a voracious U.S. market. In 
1970 the UNESCO convention on cultural 
property established an international 


framework to curb pillage and the illicit 
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trade in artifacts. Among the rich countries 
that are the biggest markets for stolen 
works, however, only the U.S. and Canada 
signed the treaty. Britain, France, Germa- 
ny, Switzerland, the Low Countries, Scan- 
dinavia and Japan remain holdouts today. 


ur major concern,” Jo- 
aé sephson explains, “is that 
looting destroys the site 
where artifacts are found, 


thus wiping away a page ol history forev- 
er.” Turkey fears that an encyclopedia of 
history will be wiped out. Since the Neo- 
lithic Age, the Anatolian peninsula has 
been a crossroads of conquerors and civili- 
zations. By official count, it is home to 
20,000 monuments, 10,000 tombs, 5,000 
mounds that may conceal buried settle- 
ments and 3,000 ancient cities belonging to 
36 various pre-Turkish cultures. It is a vir 
tual supermarket for antiquities and 
looters take their fill. 

“Nowhere in the world can you find 
such a quantity and variety of ancient art,” 
says Ozgen Acar, a Turkish investigative 
journalist. In the “open-air museum” that is 
his homeland, he says, farmers go into hock 
to buy metal detectors, while Sotheby’s and 
“sell better than Ko- 
rans.” One Turkish case, tied up in litiga- 
tion since 1986, involves the country’s claim 
on the Lydian Hoard, a famous collection 
of 250 gold and silver wares. New York 
City’s Metropolitan Museum of Art, which 
bought the pieces, does not acknowledge 
that they came from Turkey 

Source countries themselves bear some 
blame. Turkey, Egypt, Israel, Greece, Italy 
and other nations claim state ownership of 


Christie’s catalogs 
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all artifacts underground, 
but cannot afford what 
they promise to pay for 
any finds. Says Josephson: 
“An Egyptian farmer will 
not report an archaeologi- 
cal find for fear his fields 
will be confiscated. So he 
either throws the object 
away or sells it to a cousin 
in Cairo.” Though a peas- 
ant who finds an artifact 
makes a small fraction of 
its retail value—one con- 
traband Cambodian Bud- 
dha head on sale in Hong 
Kong recently carried a 
$37,000 price tag—it is 
better than nothing. 

Unidroit, a Rome- 
based intergovernmental 
organization, is drafting 
codes that would harmo- 
nize many countries’ cul- 
tural-property laws and 
make the UNESCO treaty 
more acceptable. Interpol 
and other enforcement 
agencies are hoping that 
computer files—once the many different 
police computers can talk to one another 
will help further. 

Yet the attitude of purchasers to whom 
the illicit trade panders is not something 
laws can change. When taxed with blame, 
art connoisseurs and dealers grow philo- 
sophical: they insist that they are rescuing 
pieces from an uncertain fate, that they are 
better equipped to maintain and protect 
much artwork and that in general, cultural 
property ought not to recognize frontiers. 
Lowenthal herself admits, “A heritage ts 
also a splendid ambassador of the country’s 
culture to the rest of the world.” 

J.H. Merryman, a Stanford University 
law professor who specializes in cultural 
property, declares, “The misty-eyed roman- 
tic sophomores who contend that everything 
should go back because it is Greek or Turk 
ish patrimony are irrational. Museums have 
a purpose. Collectors and dealers can be en- 
gaged in legitimate activity. The fact that a 
piece came from a particular country does 
not automatically give that country an over- 
powering right to it. It might be better taken 
care of, better displayed, seen by more peo- 
ple, ina museum in a different country.” 

His point is not idle, and many scholars 
would rush to defend it. Still, when an Etrus- 
can tomb is emptied, a church desecrated, a 
Mayan temple bulldozed and a museum 
Vermeer yanked from its frame, it is hard to 
see how rich societies, let alone poor ones, 
can enjoy art in peace for long. In turning a 
blind eye to the canker that feeds on it, the 
art world is losing security, losing art and los- 
ing its soul —Reported by Mary Cronin/New 
York, Victoria Foote-Greenwell/Paris and James 
Wilde/Ankara, with other bureaus 
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Playwright’s Own Story 








By WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 





he average middle-aged Amer- 
ican has lived through aston- 
ishingly rapid social change. Civil 
rights movements have uprooted 
corrupt political systems and 
brought security to people who 
used to live in fear. Higher educa- 
tion has expanded beyond a narrow 
élite. The structure of society no 
| longer depends on—in fact it de- 
plores—the orderly confines of 
having everyone “know his place.” 
These facts are so overarching that 
we tend to take them for granted, 
but they are inherently more dra- 
| matic than the domestic squabbles 
| and psychological revelations at the 
heart of most U.S. theater. It is the 
daring, and impressively achieved, 
ambition of Endesha Ida Mae Hol- 
land to make this are of change the 
subject of a single play and to illu- 
minate it all in the more-or-less true 
story of one black woman: herself. 
From the Mississippi Delta, 
which opened off-Broadway last 
| week after extensive regional try- 
outs, blends folktales, childhood memo- 
ries, salty down-home sociological obser- 
vations and blues and gospel standards 
with Holland’s unabashed “confessions.” 
Raped in childhood, a prostitute as a teen- 
ager, she eventually earned a Ph.D. and 
now teaches American studies at the State 


first act, about the world she came from, is 


University of New York at Buffalo. The | 


FROM THE MISSISSIPPI DELTA by Endesha Ida Mae Holland 


Williams, Walker and Bruce in the life of Holland, inset 


diffuse, as much panorama as autobiogra- 
phy. The second is more tightly personal, 


| yet it too derives from the oldest notion of 


the theater 





as pure storytelling. Three 


| stunningly gifted women describe and en- 


act the many characters. Sybil Walker ex- 
cels in sly and sassy moments, Jacqueline 
Williams in raucous and unaffected ones, 
and Cheryl Lynn Bruce radiates quiet 








strength. They share roles, including that 
of the author, with a fluidity that makes an 


| extremely theatrical event seem natural 





and engagingly offhand. 

At the center is the writer's bond with 
her mother, an uneducated but 
adept midwife who, in vintage 
: American style, inspired her chil- 
dren to make something of them- 
selves by seizing opportunities she 
never had. Her foibles and uproari- 
ous back-country ways are evoked 
unflinchingly but without disre- 
spect. It is a measure of Holland’s 
gifts (and of Bruce’s acting) that the 
mother never seems a plaster saint, 
even when she is a true martyr—fa- 
tally burned in a house fire that was 
apparently retaliation for the 
daughter’s civil rights activism. 

Holland’s talents shine in the 
scenes of her rape, on her 11th 
birthday by a white town elder, and 
her mother’s murder. She has an in- 
fallible ear for the emotional pace 
of a scene, letting the horror be just 
blunt enough for just long enough, 
then segueing into the release of 
laughter. She finds the right detail: 
the raped child from the shacks eye- 
ing an exquisite carved bouquet on 
the banister as she struggles back 
downstairs; dogs sniffing at a patch 
of the mother’s burnt skin scraped 
onto the sidewalk. Her dialogue can 
jolt the audience with the unexpected, 
sometimes twice within a few words: just 
after her rape, the girl regains pride by 
scorning childish pleasures, saying she 
feels she is “a woman now—an old wom- 
an.” And she utterly avoids self-pity. In- 
stead this unforgettable play is steeped in 
the writer’s, her mother’s and her region’s 
jubilant zest for life. ] 
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Milestones 








dexter, 55, a National Security Adviser to 
President Ronald Reagan, who was found 
guilty last year of conspiracy and making 
false statements to Congress about the 
Iran arms-for-hostages deals; in Washing- 
ton. A federal appeals court ruled that wit- 
nesses at Poindexter’s trial may have been 
prejudicially influenced by their exposure 
to his 1987 testimony before the Iran- 
contra congressional committees. 





DIED. Tony Richardson, 63, director who 
helped lead the “Angry Young Man” revo- 
lution in British drama in the 1950s and 
60s; of ADs; in Los Angeles. Richardson 
won acclaim for his staging of John Os- 
borne’s Look Back in Anger in London in 
1956. He directed Laurence Olivier in the 
film The Entertainer (1960), Osborne’s 


CONVICTION REVERSED. Of John Poin- | 





stinging portrait of a played-out song-and- 
dance man. Richardson won a 1963 Acade- 
my Award for Best Director for his uproar- 
ious version of Tom Jones, which was 
replete with speeded-up motion, freeze 
frames and direct-to-camera narration. 


DIED. Paul-Emile Léger, 87, Roman Catho- 
lic Archbishop of Montreal from 1950 to 
1967 who startled Canadians when he an- 
nounced that he would quit his position to 
go to Africa to minister to lepers and 
handicapped children; in Montreal. Léger 
was a leader of the progressive forces at the 
Second Vatican Council, urging that the 
princes of the church give up some of their 
ostentation and that the church show 
greater respect for other faiths. After tour- 
ing African leper colonies in 1963, Léger 
decided to work in Cameroon. He ex- 





plained that he had “reached the age 
where a certain sclerosis of soul and body 
might set in.” 


DIED. Hanson Baldwin, 88, veteran military 
analyst of the New York Times who won a 
1943 Pulitzer Prize for his reporting of the 
war in the Pacific; in Roxbury, Conn. An 
Annapolis graduate who served in the 
Navy during the 1920s, Baldwin joined the 
Times in 1929. In 1937 he warned of Amer- 
ica’s unreadiness for war, and in 1941 he 
predicted “another quick and decisive 
German victory” over the Soviet Union. In 
1965 Baldwin advocated sending up to a 
million American men to fight in Vietnam 
while acknowledging that such a course 
would cause the war to be “long, nasty and 
wearing”; the Times ran an editorial de- 
nouncing his hawkish stand. 
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— Show Business 


it's de-frightful, it's de-vicious, it’s . . . 
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A Goner from the Git-Go 





Last year’s fizzled Bonfire is elegized in a book bristling 


with cruel Hollywood wit 


By RICHARD CORLISS 





ou loved the book! Now see the movie! 

That’s how Hollywood used to sell 
films based on best sellers. But if the film is 
a notorious flop, like Cleopatra or Heaven's 
Gate or last year’s The Bonfire of the Vani- 
ties, the pitch is, You hated the movie, now 
read the book about how this bad movie 
got made—and how it got made so bad. 

Julie Salamon, film critic of the Wall 
Street Journal, got to watch the accident in 
slo-mo close-up. In The Devil's Candy: The 
Bonfire of the Vanities Goes to Hollywood 
(Houghton Mifflin; $24.95), she tracks all 
the bollixed decisions that made the bosses 
at Warner Bros. wonder why they green- 
lighted Bonfire and vetoed Home Alone, 
and director Brian De Palma feel like an 
Iraqi army general. “He couldn't imagine,” 
Salamon writes, “what it would be like to 
go through all this for a bad movie.” 

As it happens, Bonfire was only an ordi- 
narily bad film and an ordinary box-office 
bomb; Robert Redford’s Havana cost as 
much and earned far less. The reason Bon- 
fire was a goner from the git-go is that it 
was based on the one "80s novel every me- 
dia savant had read and, mentally, already 
filmed. Even a reverent adaptation would 
have been fitted with an Armani shroud. 

But Bonfire had its crape custom tai- 
lored. Consider the casting, on both sides 
of the screen. Producer Peter Guber and 
screenwriter Michael Cristofer, who had 
earlier coarsened John Updike’s novel The 


Witches of Eastwick, were the wrong gents 





to midwife Wolfe’s book. So was De Pal- 
ma, whose vision is all muscle, no finesse. 
Tom Hanks lacked the slick stature of Wall 
Street wizard Sherman McCoy (Wolfe 
wanted Chevy Chase). Melanie Griffith 
was no slinky Circe (De Palma wanted 
Uma Thurman), and Bruce Willis was 
hardly a desiccated Brit (John Cleese said 
no thanks). Finally, for reasons of ethnic 
balance, Morgan Freeman replaced Alan 
Arkin as a righteous judge, who in the book 
was a Jew. The novel they said couldn’t be 
filmed . . . couldn’t. Not by these folks. 

The Devil’s Candy is full of cruel Holly- 
wood wit, and Griffith is a particular butt 
of the bitch-and-moan. Looking at screen 
tests that showed bags under her eyes, co- 
producer Fred Caruso snapped, “Use 
Preparation H. That'll shrink ‘em.” 
Months later when Griffith appeared on 
the set seemingly with pontoon implants in 
her breasts, the team sighed again. No one, 
evidently, suggested Preparation H. 

The book could stand some shrinkage 
too—and some expansion at both ends. 
Because the fatal decisions were made at 
the hiring stage, Salamon gets the main 
story secondhand. Nor does she offer a cri- 
tique of Bonfire. Does she think it deserved 
its bad rep? Was De Palma a victim? Or 
are grosses the only reviews that count? 

This is an expert coroner's report that 
could have been a requiem for a bloated in- 
dustry. But in its malicious detail, the book 
verifies a Hollywood truism: not that it’s a 
tragedy when a movie goes wrong, but that 


it’s a miracle when anything goes right. = 
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Dashing and 
Demanding 


Witha superb new album, 
U2 reinvents itself 








By JAY COCKS 





ere we all were, fretting over the par- 

lous state of rock, and help was on the 
way even while we were dithering. All of a 
sudden there’s a clutch of superb albums 
out there: Southside Johnny and the As- 
bury Jukes’ Better Days; Robbie Robert- 
son’s Storyville; Van Morrison's Hymns to 
the Silence, And now, to put the capper on 
the company, U2’s dashing, demanding 
Achtung Baby. 

This new 12-song collection, the first 
since the band’s Rattle and Hum of 1988, 
has something in common with all the oth- 
er good stuff currently in circulation. It has 
the raucous, free-for-all spirit of the Jukes; 
it shares the narrative ambition and sense 
of musical mystery of Storyville (the band 
collaborated with Robertson, in fact, on a 
tune on his first album); and it taps into the 
same deep Irish roots, at once weird and 
winsome, as does Morrison, who is a kind 
of godfather to all Irish rockers. 

But U2 does something unique here. 
The band not only reasserts itself but rein- 
vents itself too. After Rattle and Hum, 
there was some 
thought that it had 
overreached itself, 
gone a little 
mainstream, got a 
little too big even 
for its own grand 
ambitions. Ach- 
tung Baby restores 
U2 to scale, and 
gives the band 
back its edge. 

The album is 
full of major-league 
guitar crunching 
and mysterious, 
spacy chords. Evanescent melodies float 
seamlessly between songs of love, tempta- 
tion, loose political parable and tight per- 
sonal confession. The notes credit all songs 
to the band collectively—lead singer Bono 
of late had taken a separate credit for lyr- 
ics—and Achtung Baby does sound more co- 
hesive than anything else U2 has done. 
Tunes like The Fly are restless, even reckless, 
with invention, and the band can write rav- 
ishing, slightly eerie romances like Mysteri- 
ous Ways better than anyone else who can fill 
a stadium with cheering fans. There’s a lot 
indeed to be cheered on Achtung Baby. And 
celebrated. It’s a monster. s 


too 





Bono: edge restored 
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Keep an Eye on the Furniture 


The visual voodoo of an Addams Family portrait and the 
shimmering spell of a Disney cartoon are triumphs of style 


ByRICHARDCORLISS 
L et’s go see a movie. O.K. But what do 


we see? Often, we see what we hear: 
the dialogue that makes us laugh, or the 
music that cues our tears. If we do look ata 
film, it’s to watch the actors’ fine faces 
emoting at high pitch. Everything else, ev- 
erything that touches our senses more sub- 
tly—the lighting, the décor, the very design 
of the film—is just furniture. We go to 
Macy’s for that stuff, not to the movies. 

As if in splendid conspiracy, 
two new films insist on being 
stared at. They can get away with 
this affront to dullness because 
they are for kids, whose eyes 
have not yet been educated to 
squint, and because they have 
the cartoonish spirit. Beauty and 
the Beast, a fairy tale, is Disney's 
30th animated feature; The Ad- 
dams Family, a comic ghost sto- 
ry, is a flip book based on 
Charles Addams’ drawings. 
Both films are defiantly artifi- 
cial, with fancy musical numbers 
and design schemes that carry 
not only the mood but most of 
the humor. And both movies 
have talking furniture 

The anthropomorphic _fix- 
tures in The Addams Family 
the fidgety hand, groaning gate, 
turbulent books—will be famil- 
iar from the TV series (1964-66) 
But there’s an upscale imagina- 
tion at play in this live-action 
film. Director Barry Sonnenfeld 
and writers Larry Wilson and 
Caroline Thompson can mine as 
hearty a laugh from the prepos- 
terously banal floral pattern on 
the Addamses’ sofa, or from the 
picture-perfect contrast of bul- 
bous-eyed Raul Julia (as Gomez 
Addams) and slinky Anjelica 
Huston (his wife Morticia), as 
they can from Morticia’s order 
to her daughter: “Wednesday, 
play with your food!” ; 

This Addams Family is basi- 
cally a series of variations on 
IV's sick joke of domestic nor- 
mality. When the children try to 
sell lemonade to a girl who in- 
sists that it be made from real 
lemons, they ask if her Girl 
Scout cookies are made from 
real Girl Scouts. Uncle Fester 
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spent too many years in the Bermuda Tri- 
angle—could be he’s not really Uncle Fes- 
ter—but plot twists need not concern us. 
It’s the filigree work that’s worth watching. 
Beauty and the Beast, directed by Gary 
Trousdale and Kirk Wise, is more imposing, 
close to seamless, Its animators’ pens are 
wands; their movement enchants. Enchant- 
ment is at the heart of the story too. A selfish 
prince (voiced by Robby Benson) lives under 
the curse of a righteous witch: that he be a 
| beast, confined to his castle, until he can love 
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and be loved. Pretty Belle (Paige O'Hara) 
will be his cure—if she can shake off her re- 
vulsion at being his prisoner and shiver out 
of the clutches of Gaston (Richard White), a 
way-too-handsome galoot. In effect, she is 
trapped between two wolf men. She can see 
through Gaston's looking-glass ego, but it 
takes time for her to find the vulnerability 
within the Beast’s barbaric, heroic grief. He 
must be feared, then pitied, and finally loved. 
With an emotional resonance rare in 
movies and a pleasing score by Howard 
Ashman and Alan Menken, Beauty and the 
Beast gets the comic leavening it needs 
from a nice modification of the Seven 
Dwarfs. The prince’s household staff, who 
labor under the same curse, have been 
changed into candlesticks (Jerry Orbach), 
teapots (Angela Lansbury), clocks (David 
_ Ogden Stiers) and armoires (Jo 
> Anne Worley). In the Be Ow 
Guest number, watch closely for 
the swimming spoons, the dishes 
stacked in Eiffel Tower forma- 
tion, the tankards in chorale. 
he voluptuousness of visual de- 
tail offers proof, if any more 
were needed after The Little 
Mermaid, that the Disney studio 
has relocated the pure magic of 
the Pinocchio-Dumbo years. 
Both B&B and Addams are 
about, and in favor of, what was 
once known as class. They side 
with the aristocrats of style—the 
haunted prince of B&B and Go- 
mez, a suave prince of dark- 
ness—against the booboisie that 
presumes to understand and 
overthrow them. The films’ 
makers are saying that style is 
what matters. The Beast must 
learn to chew his food and tamp 
down his temper and dance 
without crushing Belle before 
she can accept him. As for Go- 
mez and Morticia, who moonily 
recall their first date (“a boy, a 
girl, an open grave”) and rhap- 
sodize about their last (“our life- 
less bodies rotting together for 
all eternity”), they have kept ro- 
mance fresh by doing what many 
a middle-aged couple have 
done. They've created an alter- 
native reality of games, memo- 
ries, silly endearments—strate- 
gies designed to keep the real 
world out of their dual fantasy. 
Falling in love and staying 
there, these movies say, is a chal- 
lenge of art and artifice. Like 
making a comedy of insane dé- 
cor, or remaking a tale as old as 
time. The Addams Family turns 
voodoo into visual wit. Beauty 


How to handle a woman: in Beauty and the Beast, with rough words and = avid (/ie Beast casts its own shim- 
(Christopher Lloyd) may have sweet music; in The Addams Family, with games and silly endearments = mering spell. “1 
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The 30-Year Writer’s Block 











By STEFAN KANFER 7 


s the 1960s began, Farrar Straus & 

Giroux announced the imminent ap- 
pearance of Harold Brodkey’s first novel. 
In the late 1970s Knopf announced the im- 
minent appearance of Harold Brodkey’s 
first novel. This year Farrar Straus again 
announced the imminent appearance of 
Harold Brodkey’s first novel. By now read- 
ers could hardly be blamed for wondering 





if the book was the Great Pumpkin of 
American literature. 

And yet as he traveled from publishing 
house to publishing house, the author lost 
no adherents. For almost three decades, 
Brodkey managed to preserve his high rep- 
utation on the basis of two books of evoca- 
tive short stories and a handful of maga- 
zine pieces. No other contemporary writer 
has so successfully disproved the adage 
| that you can’t live on promises. 

The Brodkey legend took wing after his 

debut, First Love and Other Sorrows, was 

| published in 1958. Several critics dubbed 

him the American Proust. Susan Sontag 

| chimed in: the author was “going for real 

stakes.” Yale professor Harold Bloom bur- 

bled, “If he’s ever able to solve his publish- 

| ing problems, he'll be seen as one of the 
great writers of his day.” 

No one seemed as impressed by all this 

| as Harold Brodkey. Consciously or uncon- 





sciously, he used the encomiums as a strat- 
egy for not producing. “If some of the peo- 








After much advance praise and even more delay, Harold 
Brodkey finally finishes his long-awaited first novel 


ple who talk to me are right,” he told an 
interviewer, “well, to be possibly not only 
the best living writer in English but some- 
one who could be the rough equivalent of a 
Wordsworth or a Milton is not a role that a 
halfway educated Jew from St. Louis with 
two sets of parents and a junkman father is 
prepared to play. In daydream, yes. In real 
life, no.” 

In daydream the novel was always ap- 
proaching the finish line. In real life Brod- 






Brodkey in New York: “I’m one of the people that people fight over.” 


key tiptoed around his writer's block, be- 
came the father of a daughter, then went 
through a divorce from the woman he had 
met as a Harvard undergraduate. After a 
long bachelorhood he was introduced to 
novelist Ellen Schwamm. Two weeks later, 
she left her husband of 23 years and moved 
into Brodkey’s cluttered Manhattan apart- 
ment. They were married in 1980. He sup- 
ported himself by teaching part time at 
Cornell, developing scripts at NBC and art- 
fully freeloading. He advertised himself as 
“an incredibly good dinner guest.” 

The quieter his typewriter, the more 
voluble Brodkey seemed to be in person. 
When he was not doing riffs on his own 
horn (“I’m one of the people that people 
fight over ... It’s just possible I am the 
voice of the coming age”), he was apprais- 
ing fellow authors with faint damns. 
“What’s the point of talking as if I were 
Mailer or Updike?” he demanded. “I don’t 
have the guts they have. I could defend my- 
self by saying that they're not carrying so 
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dangerous a message, but maybe I’m flat- 
tering myself.” 

Only the work would tell, and that was 
invisible. Until this month. At the age of 
61, Brodkey has at last released his mag- 
num opus, The Runaway Soul. Physically, it 
is the long-awaited Big Book. Whether The 
Runaway Soul deserves 835 pages and a | 
price tag of $30 is another matter. For if 
this is not the Emperor’s New Novel, nei- 
ther is it Remembrance of Things Past. 

Insofar as there is any plot, Runaway 
Soul tracks the arc of Wiley Silenowicz, 
born like his creator in 1930. Nothing is left 
out, from birth to the loss of his parents, to 
adoption by S.L. and Lila of St. Louis, 
through skirmishes with his sadistic older 
stepsister Nonie to encounters with a ho- 
mosexual cousin, to the death of mother 
and sibling, to Wiley’s predictably awful 
marriage. 

En route Brodkey produces some apt 
similes—“The intimacy of a head near 
one’s own is like the lights and doorway of 
a house.” And he has a phenomenal mem- 
ory for childhood experience: the arbitrary 
behavior of giant adults, the sudden emo- 
tional squalls, the vivid contours of sounds 
and light. Once the narrator ventures out 
to adolescence and beyond, it is a different 
story. 

In an effort to render sensation into 
language, Brodkey becomes precious, arch 
and even incoherent (“Rage or quasi- | 
pietistic acceptance, I distrust the wavering 
tick-tockishness of the shrinking and of the 
dangerous enlargement of the self”). 
When he is at his most lucid, Brodkey is at 
his most self-indulgent, particularly on the 
subject of sex. Straight or gay adventures 
leave Wiley dissatisfied, possibly because 
he spends so much time observing his own 
reactions. “I became,” he notices after one 
bedding, “laboratoryish about entering 
and going in and out watchfully, thought- 
fully.” Given the narrator's vanity, that is 
inevitable. All along, the man has been 
harvesting every possible compliment, 
from a notice that half the old women in | 


| the neighborhood have a crush on him to a 


judgment that he is “nationally smart.” 
Throughout these encounters Brod- 
key’s invented terms—‘‘mouthy eyes,” 
‘““doomfully’’—attempt to be Joycean. 
They are more reminiscent of Humpty 
Dumpty, to whom a word meant whatever 
he wanted it to mean. But three words 
keep the definitions Webster's International 
Dictionary assigned to them: I, my, me. 
Take those away and The Runaway Soul 
would be a very brief tale indeed. Much has 
been made of the author's investigations 
into the permutations of desire. The chap- 
ter headings are instructive here. Some are 
merely labels: “Nonie in Love,” “The Riv- 
er,” “The War.” But one of the earliest 
says volumes about the volume to follow. It 
is titled “The Masturbation.” a 
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‘The Ghosts of 
Studio B 


| WLT: ARADIO ROMANCE 
by Garrison Keillor 
Viking; 401 pages; $21.95 








By JOHN SKOW 


hen Garrison Keillor reinvented the 
radio variety show some years ago 
with his Prairie Home Companion program 
Saturday evenings on public radio, the 
driving emotional force was a shameless, 
moony nostalgia for the never-was. But 


misty reminiscence taken straight out of 


Keillor: a mix of longing and exasperation 


the bottle is saccharine. What gives Keil- 
lor’s wamblings about Midwestern small- 
timers their cutting edge (they continue on 
his new American Radio Company show) is 
arare mix of exile’s longing and eye-rolling 
exasperation. Were we really that awful, 
and was it really that grand? 

These are the elements, more or less, of 
this loopy, endearing novel (the author's 
first, it is surprising to realize) about the 
early days of radio. The time is the mid- 
"30s. the place is Studio B of Station wir, 
Minneapolis. There is a jinx on Studio B, 
“the snakebite studio at WLT, the tomb of 
the radio mummy . . . Dad Benson gasped 
for breath during Friendly Neighbor and 
two huge flies dove into his throat and al- 
most choked him ... Reed Seymour once 
got the hiccups in the re so bad his partial 
plate came off and he had to gum the news, 
And a week later, three of the Shepherd 
Boys, a gospel quartet, slipped in and quiet- 














"TIS BETTER 
TO GIVE... 


KEVIN COSTNER 


ROBIN 


‘Hoop | 


PRINCE OF THIEVES 


AND RECEIVE. 


The rewards of 
yours with a mail-in rebate 
offer from Warner Home 
Video. When you buy Robin 
Hood: Prince of Thieves and 


another Warner 
Home Video movie $ 98* 
you'll receive a $5 


iving are 


refund. Or if you prefer, a $5 
donation will be made to the 
U.S. Committee for UNICEF 
on your behalf. Additional 
information and rebate 
coupons are avail- 
able at participa- 
ting video retailers. 


Now AVAILABLE WHEREVER 
VIDEO Is SOLD. 
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*Suggested List Price Before Rebate, Prices Vary in Canada . 
©1991 Morgan Creek Productions, Inc. and Warner Bros. Inc. ©1991 Warner Home Video Inc 
Offer expires January 31, 1992. 
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d Key 


Leasing offers you low monthly payments because you only pay 
for the car as long as you lease it. 


But at the end of the lease you don’t own anything. 





Chrysler’s Gold Key Plus works like a lease with low monthly 
payments on cars, trucks or sport utilities. But unlike a lease, you own the vehicle. 

Gold Key Plus lets you pay for only the amount of time you want the car or truck. Two, 
three or four years. And because you only pay for the time you drive the vehicle, you pay less. 
But because you own the vehicle, Gold Key Plus gives you a choice at the end of your pay- 
ments. Return the vehicle to the dealer and walk away. Pay it off or finance the remaining 
guaranteed fixed value at no increase to your monthly payments. Keep it...or sell it to anyone 


you want and pocket any profit. 


Conventional Finance | Gold Key Plus 
It’s all up to you because 60 Months 35, Mont! 


you're the owner. There’s no 


$409 PER Mot $299 PER Mo" 


confusion. You know all the 





costs going in. You're in control. And that’s the big PLUS in Gold Key Plus. See your Dodge, 


Jeep & Eagle and Chrysler-Plymouth dealers to see how much you can save. 


* For qualified buyers through Chrysler Credit on new 1992 models. Based on MSAP includ- 
ing destination fee, minus dealer participation of 5% program discount and “Gold Key Plus’ 

Cash Alowance with 8.0% APR. Tile, insurance and taxes extra. 35 equal monthly pay- Price Alowance Payment’ Value Financed 
ments. To keep vehicle after term, pay fixed value. Pay for excess wear & tear, 10c/mile over 

45,000 allowable miles and $275 disposition fee f you ct to retum vehicle. Comparable Dowsry w/26C Pkg $16,715 $1,960 $1,700 $6352 $12,229 
Gold Key lease payments available in states where “Plus’ is unavailable. Must take delivery by BL 17.641 1,850 $1,800 $6,704 $13,110 
December 31, 1001. See paricatig decir fer detela: ened on MFP ol deep Chaniae amnlamew arg S126 Se A ee 
Laredo equipped as shown. 11% A.PR. based on national survey of automotive loan rates Creroxce w/26K Pkg $21,999 $1,950 $2,200 $1030 $16,749 
with $2,200 down. Title & taxes extra, 








the purchase plan 
payments. 
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: 
experience like never before! is | 
Your nearby store is now a GIF . | 
) stocked and ready for the ia hy 
holidays. Come see our 


al 
expanded selection of gift IDEAs ; 


items—and don’t miss Our new 


Electronic Toyland. Bring the ~ eo" 


whole family and do your holiday 









shopping quickly, easily . . . and affordably! 


Look IN THE DECEMBER 9TH ISSUE OF TIME® FOR : - 
Four PAGES OF GIFTS...WE MAKE SHOPPING Easy!. 


Shopping for those special people on your list? From audio, 












video and computers to a wonderful assortment of toys, your 
nearby Radio Shack has it all—including friendly help, 


because we still believe in personal service! 


A SAMPLING OF THE SAVINGS Now AT RADIO SHACK 


Realistic? Speakers—Half-Price! 
10” woofer and 3” tweeter for great sound. 


Reg. $99.95. #40-4037, Sale 49.95 Each 


. Memorex™ VHS Camcorder 
Ultra slim! 12x power zoom, 1 lux low-light 
} sensitivity. With accessories. Reg. $999.00. 
om #16-827, Sale $899 | 
pt: Realistic® Programmable, Portable CD 
es Enjoy digital stereo anywhere. Batteries ex- 
tra. Reg. $169.95. #42-5017, Sale 119.95 
; DU6FONE® Cordless Phone 
alii : A quality cordless at a corded-phone price! 
Reg. $79.95. #43-554, Sale 59.95 
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ly de-pantsed him during a long account of 
a tragic house fire leaving 6 Persons Dead 
in St. Paul. He kept talking but he yipped 
twice when they pulled off his shorts.” 

The rubes out in radioland believed ev- 
erything they heard, and some of the per- 
formers did too. Dad Benson ladled out 
cow-chip philosophy on or off mike, effort- 
lessly spooning out such nifties as “East or 
west, home is best. There’s no summer with- 
out winter... Hunger makes the beans taste 
better.” But Marjery Moore, who played 
sweet, 10-year-old Little Becky on Dad's 
show until she was a raunchy 29, was a Cam- 
el-smoking delinquent who learned “within 
days of coming on Friendly Neighbor that she 
could get a big rise out of the radio folks by 
saying things in her Little Becky voice, such 
as ‘Hi, mister, want to see my panties?’ ” 





E ven after WLT is making big money, 
owner Ray Soderberg is worried about 
radio’s insubstantiality, which seems to 
him “like running a hotel with no rooms, 
just a lobby.” He broods about the false 
bonhomie of fathead announcers, the fake 
warmth of radio stars laying on the charm 
to sell you hair tonic. But the big money 
keeps getting bigger. 

That was then. Glory days, but as the 
years and the story’s somewhat invertebrate 
plot progress—Keillor’s authentically rural 
narrative method is infinite digression—the 
pickings thin out. Like the rest of WLT's hay- 
seeds and gallus snappers, the Shepherd 
Boys begin to lose listeners. In their prime, 
Keillor relates, they “could kill a quart like it 
was lemonade and and then they would jump 
in the sack with anything in high heels, hop 
out and sing “The Old Rugged Cross, and 
feel so good, they’d jump right back in.” 
Maybe they still could, given the chance, but 
unemployment looms. With Frank White, 
the author's bright-eyed hero, they are exiled 
to the sticks, sent on the road “in an old 
schoolbus, rattling from one end of the five- 
state area to the other playing $15 dates at 
high school assemblies and insane asylums 
and sleeping in your clothes on couches and 
eating slabs of grease and enduring the 
shame and the squalor until one day your 
mind snapped and they found you in your 
underwearcrawling down acorn row in Kan- 
diyohi County with an empty in your hand.” 

Phis is ranting excess of the finest quali- 
ty, and a case could be made that its author 
is the most gifted and prodigious humorist 
the U.S. has heard from since the old steam- 
boat pilot ran aground. Prophetic stuff too. 


broods that “they will invent some- 
It'll have the same effect as bourbon 
won't give you headaches or upset the 
ch, so it'll be used even by the kiddos. 
Ir'll carn gazillions. And boys, they are not 
going to deal us in on that hand.” What 
Keillor has sketched is the West in Speng- 
Jerian decline, with cable and pay-per-view 
just beyond the horizon. a 


dio, 

thing, 
but it 
stoma 











One doubter, foreseeing the twilight of ra- | 
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THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 


ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE 
*No risk 30-day return privilege. 


CALL TOLL FREE 24 HRS. A DAY 


800-872-5200 


*Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt 
*Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment. 





THE ROOM HEATER THAT BEATS OTHERS COLD! 


he safe, compact Heatech heater leaps a gen- 

eration beyond every other heater on the mar- 
ket. The heart of the Heatech is a fast and effective 
vacuum technology, developed for the U.S. 
Government, which causes water to boil almost 
instantly at about 130°F, instead of the usual 
212°F. Water inside the sealed, maintenance-free 
Heatech system turns to steam and rises in verti- 
cal tubes. Heat is then transferred to fins which in 
turn heat the cold room air that is blown through a 
diffusion screen to bring you warmth where you 
need it. Inside, as the heat transfer cools the 
steam, it condenses back into water droplets and 
the cycle starts again. While warm air from most 
other heaters rises wastefully to the ceiling, 
Heatech performs with all-around efficiency. It's 
special cabinet design, multidirectional heat flow 
and large volume air-flow fan warms your room 
more evenly from the floor up. In laboratory tests 
against other leading electric heaters, Heatech 
heated a room (raising the temperature by 20°F) 
up to six times faster --with more uniform temper- 
atures --using less energy. In addition to built in 
performance and economy, the 1500-watt Heatech 
features four important safety devices: automatic 
tip-over switch; thermal-sensing switch; fuse pro- 
tected circuitry; and a pressure-relief valve, 
Because it's safe design makes it virtually impossi- 
ble to create a flame, Heatech is not required to 
carry the UL fire-hazard warning sticker. Warm to 
the touch, its surface temperature is up to 205°F 
lower than other types of heaters on the market, 
making it very safe for use around children and 
pets. At 11 Ibs. and a compact 16” x 10-1/4”x 
9-1/4”, Heatech requires only one square foot of 
floor space. Chase your chills away with one of the 
safest, quickest portable heaters available today. 
US.A. made Heatech is backed with a Mfr's 2-yr. 
Itd. warranty. UL listed. White $129.95 #3790 
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CARD ORDERS -CALL TOLL FREE 24 HRS. A DAY 


* DEPT. TMEZ541; 921 EASTWIND DR. SUITE 114: WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 


TO ORDER BY MAIL: 


+Send us a letter to the above address specifying the item number, dept. code , and quantity of each item 
*Total the amount, add shipping charge (see table below) make check payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 
+For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature 


Shipping Charge Covers UPS, handling Up to $40...$ 5.95 $100.01 to $150....$ 14.95 
and insurance for guaranteed delivery. $40.01 to $50....$ 6.95 $150.01 to $200....$ 16.95 
Federal Express delivery available for $50.01 to $70...$ 8.95 $200.01 to $250...$ 19.95 
additional $7.50 per order. $70.01 to $100..$11.95 Over $250.....$ 21.95 


Canadian residents we can only accept telepbone orders 
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Blondie, 
Meet Herb 
And Marcy 


Long shut out of the 
mainstream, black 
cartoonists are now 
livening up the nation’s 
funny pages 


By JANICE C. SIMPSON 


or years, the funny pages have been 

no laughing matter for blacks and 

other Americans of color. They sel- 
dom saw themselves in newspaper comic 
strips, which were as segregated as the soci- 
ety whose goings-on they caricatured. Sud- 
denly, however, the color barriers are falling 
down. As rap music goes mainstream and 
movies by black directors like Spike Lee and 
John Singleton become mass-audience hits, 
African-American cartoonists are tickling 
the public fancy in newspapers across the 
country. 

Four of the artists have joined the big 
leagues of national syndication within just 
the past three years. The most successful is 
Ray Billingsley, 34, of Manhattan, whose 
Curtis strip follows the adventures of a 
youngster growing up in an inner-city 
neighborhood; the cartoon appears in 200 
papers, including the Washington Post and 
the Chicago Sun-Times. Jump Start, by 
Robb Armstrong, 29, of Philadelphia, 
chronicles the day-to-day experiences of 
Joe and Marcy Cobb, a young working- 
class black couple, in such papers as the 
Philadelphia /nquirer and the Dallas 
Morning News. Stephen Bentley, 37, of 
Duarte, Calif., has developed a following 
for Herb & Jamaal, a former professional 
basketball player and his childhood buddy 
who decide to run an ice-cream business 
together. This month the trio will be joined 
by Barbara Brandon, 32, of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., the first black female cartoonist to 
get nationwide exposure. Brandon draws 
Where I'm Coming From, a Feifferesque 
view of life seen through the eyes of a 
group of black female friends 

The young cartoonists sketch situations 
and issues that affect people of any race, 
but they treat them with a distinctively 
black sensibility. Says Brandon: “A lot of 
what | deal with is universal, but I do it the 
way we talk about it.” Thus when Bran- 


don’s character Lydia is considering a | 


name for her baby daughter, her friend 
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“Growing up, | had no - 
characters to relate to,” 
recalls the Manhattan- 
based artist, who has 
been selling his work 
since he was 12. Cur- 
tis, his cartoon alter 
ego, artfully balances 
the grim realities of in- 
ner-city life with the 
lighthearted fantasies 
shared by youngsters 























everywhere. Says Bil- 
lingsley: “I've always 
tried to do what I call 
the thinking man’s 
comic strip.” 



































The Syracuse Universi- 
ty-educated cartoonist 
draws on personal expe- 
rience and that of her 




















girlfriends to create the 
decidedly feminist char- 
acters in Where I’m Com- 

















ing From, the first strip 
ever to deal with the 
lives of African-Ameri- 

















can women. Some male 








readers have accused 
her of male bashing, 
but, says Brandon, “I 
just put down faces 
that were familiar to 
me.” 












































suggests African-sounding names like 
Imani and Shafiq before Lydia decides to 
pay homage to the soul-and-gospel singer 
Aretha Franklin. Bentley's Herb wakes up 
with the universally shared problem of 
“morning breath”—and the specifically 
black hassle of “morning hair.” 

More serious concerns also work their 
way into the strips. “My editors wanted me to 
keep all politics out,” says Billingsley. “But | 
couldn't do that. Too much of black life is 
politics.” Last summer he tackled the issues 
of drug abuse and teenage pregnancy in ase 
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ries of panels in which Curtis’ younger broth- 
er discovered a crack baby abandoned in a 
Dumpster by its 14-year-old mother. Curtis’ 
father takes the baby to the hospital and, 
with Cosby-like wisdom, reminds his sons— 
and the readers—of the horrors of drug use. 

Such realism is a long way from the days 
when blacks showed up in comic strips pri- 
marily as demeaning stereotypes. “At the 
most extreme,” says Steven L. Jones, a Phila- 
delphia-based researcher in black popular 
culture, “they used an eight ball for a face, 
with large eyes and a line for a mouth with a 





If the world 
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For thousands of years, the Bible has given us comfort. In times of 
been a source of wisdom and inspiration for uncertainty, it has given us direction. 
people all over the world. In times of darkness, Rediscover the Bible during National Bible Week. 
it has provided light. In times of distress, it has Its the one book that has helped shape the world. 


National Bible Week. Nov. 24-Dec. 1, 1991. 


Laymen’s National Bible Association, Inc., 1865 Broadway, 12th Floor, New York, NY 10023, (212) 408-1390 
















HOW SONY 
VIDEOTAPE 
CAN HELP YOU 
WIN A TRIP 
TO LONDON’S 
HOTTEST 
CONCERT. 


Play Sony Recording 
Media's “Off to London” instant win 
game and you could win the grand 
prize —an eight day trip for four 
to the Prince’s Trust concert in 
London, England. Complete with 
concert tickets, backstage pass- 
es, theater and dinner vouchers, 
Pierre Cardin luggage, a Sony 
camcorder and $2,000 spend- 
ing money. 

Look for your chance to 
win this and other valuable 
\ prizes in specially marked 
“Off to London” Sony 
audio and videotapes. 
And all non- 
prize game pieces 
will earn you 




















The original sketches 
for his strip featured 
white characters, but 
when the California- 
based illustrator heard 
that the Detroit Free 
Press was actively 
seeking black com- 
ics, he created Herb 
& Jamaal. References 
to famous black fig- ~ 
ures like Miles Davis a 
pop up often. Says 
Bentley: “Ethnic 
identity plays a 


large part in who 
these characters 
















shadow around it to represent oversized 
lips.” The crude caricatures gave way to less 
offensive images during the civil rights 
movement. A black playmate, Franklin, 
joined the Peanuts gang in 1968; the Afro- 
wearing Lieut. Flap became the resident mil- 
itant in Beetle Bailey in 1970. Subsidiary 
characters popped up in other strips. The 
movement got an even more important 
boost when editors drafted black cartoonists 
and illustrators such as Morrie Turner and 
Brumsic Brandon Jr., Barbara’s father, to 


create new strips like Wee Pals and Luther, in | 


which blacks were the main characters. 


hen racial concerns fell out of fa- 

vor during the 1980s, black faces 

faded from the funny pages as 
well. Wee Pals, which once appeared in 109 
papers, is now carried in fewer than 50; Lu- 
ther ended an 18-year run in 1986, In the 
"90s, however, a growing number of editors 
at major urban dailies have begun to look 
at black comics as a way to attract new 
readers in a time of changing demograph- 
ics and declining readership. “My commu- 
nity happens to be largely black, and we 
know young readers turn to the comic 
pages,” says Marty Claus, an editor at the 
Detroit Free Press. Claus is credited with 


igniting much of the renewed interest in | 


black strips; three years ago, she actively 
solicited submissions from black artists for 
the newspaper, and now includes four 
black cartoonists among the 32 strips she 
carries. “If young black people see no 
black faces, we’re sending a message that 
we may not intend,” she says. 

Just putting Blondie in blackface isn’t 
enough. Today's readers expect truly au- 
thentic slices of the black experience—and 
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at the same time are more sensitive than 
ever about how that experience is por- 
trayed. Nervous editors often urge artists 
to do stories that avoid prickly issues. 
“They really don’t want a black strip. They 
want a Peanuts in Coppertone,” gripes 
old-timer Turner, who says he has softened 
the attitudes of some of his Wee Pals char- 
acters to appease the powers that be. 

The younger generation is far less con- 
ciliatory about making such changes. “The | 
early complaint from the syndicates was | 
that my strip was all women and it was 
black,” says Barbara Brandon. Rather than 
alter her work, she waited two years until 
she found a syndicate that would let her do 
it her way. Now she routinely treats issues 
like color differences within the black com- 
munity and the tensions that exist between 
black men and women. 

Some resistance remains: many newspa- 
pers are still reluctant to run more than one 
black comic strip an issue, even though black 
artists cover the same gamut of styles and 
story lines as their white counterparts. “You 
have to fight a certain amount of response 
that we already have a black strip,” says Sa- 
rah Gillespie, director of comic art at United 
Feature Syndicate, which distributes Jump 
Start. But the favorable response to the 
breakthrough artists is having a ripple effect. 
Earlier this year, Gibson Greetings began 
marketing a line of cards featuring Arm- 
strong’s likable Joe and Marcy. Barbara 
Brandon is discussing plans with manufac- 
turers to put her characters’ faces on coffee 
mugs and T shirts. “Comic strips are the best 
visual barometer of the culture,” says comics 
historian Jones. “They reveal the pulse and 
the heartbeat of what the country is about.” 
Increasingly, the beat has some soul to it. = 
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WHEN WE INVENTED SMM, 
WE NEVER REALIZED HOW MANY 
LIVES WE’D BE SAVING. 


SONY. & SONY. 5 Since you can’t re-invent precious moments, we invented 


the ideal way to save them. 
After conceiving the tiny 8mm video cassette and camcor- 


der back in 1975, Sony Recording Media has produced tens of 
ililiove at cherished memories. And touched thousands of lives with a very special legacy. 
So look into this year’s new family of startlingly clear 8mm video 
cassettes and find the perfect fit for your family. SONY. 
We invented the tape. Now you go invent the moments. 


SOWY RECORDING MEDIA 
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Celebrate 
Atlanta's 
Favorite 











A fantastic adventure awaits you at 
the 1991 Festival of Trees, December 7- 
15. The Georgia World Congress Center 
will be transformed into a twinkling 
miniature city and will spill over with 
excitement as Atlantans, big and small, 
catch the spirit of the holidays as they 
walk through a central park into a fan- 
tasy world of Christmas 

This year's festival events include 
the Egleston Children’s Christmas 
Parade, Sesame Street Sunday, an Old- 
Fashioned Country Christmas Night, 
Family Night, and International 
Saturday to name a few! 

Plus, there's lots of family fun with 
music, shows, cookie-decorating, a fab- 
ulous sand sculpture, Rich's Pink Pig, 
crafts, contests, trees and decorations 
from around the world, and much more! 

We're Atlanta's Jolliest Santa Cause — 
all proceeds benefit Egleston Children’s 
Hospital 
































































EGLESTON CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL 








Take MARTA to the festival, It beats traffic 
For more information call (404) 325-NOEL 











Eating 


Those Hollywood ben- ; 
efits! Stars in elegant 
evening wear, flash- § 
ing camera bulbs, Mel ’ 
Gibson and Cybill Shep- 
herd on the floor eat- 
ing rice with their 
hands. Don’t laugh— 
that may be the scene 
this week at the Holly- 


wood Hunger Benefit for 
Oxfam America. The event 
illustrates the world’s un- 


Sib Songs 


Whether you loved it 
or hated it—and it was 
easy to do both, be- 
cause it powerfully por 
trayec ich of those 
emotions—it was hard 
not to be blown away 


by Michael Jackson's 
new video when it 
made its debut last 


week. With mind-bog- 
gling effects and a 
hods of imag- 
ery, | | 1-minute 
Blac White took 
viewer ym a home in 
suburt to the plains 
of Al o a series of faces 
melt ne into another 
with 7 nator 2 fluidity. In 
fact eo's wizardry and 






distribution. 


food 
Guests will draw straws to 
decide who will be among 


even 





crotch-grabbing 
overshadow the music, which 
is far from the cutting-edge 
sound fans are used to hear- 


wildness 
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By SOPHFRONIA SCOTT GREGORY / Reported by Wendy Cole 


‘Daring Diva 


5 Have another look, folks. 


For once it’s not Madonna, 


? but MTV's “JUST SAY JULIE” 
* BROWN rolling around in 
“her underwear. She sati- 


rizes the Material Girl in Me- 
dusa: Dare to Be Truthful, an 
hour-long romp to premiere 
on Showtime next month. 
The fictional Medusa per- 
forms a concert during a vol- 
canic eruption, gets electro- 
cuted onstage and warbles 
hit tunes such as Vague and 
Like a Video. Brown says she 
hopes the pop queen will 
enjoy the parody. And if 
she doesn't? “How's she go- 
ing to sue?” quips Brown. 
“She's Miss Freedom of 
Expression.” 


the 15% to have a 
> stuffed-chicken din- 


I ner while 25% eat 
= rice, beans and torti- 


we? llas. But the bulk of 
the party (the other 
60%) will sit on the 
floor and eat rice off 
paper plates. Though 
the event may exude 
questionable taste, an 
Oxfam organizer de- 
fends it as “not an emula- 
tion of suffering. It’s about 
empathy toward suffering.” 


ing from Jackson. But the 
crotch-grabbing was too 
much for those with children 
watching. Complaints caused 








In His Face 


It’s not enough for Con- 
necticut Governor Lowell 
Weicker to enjoy opera from 
his car stereo. He likes to get 
in on the act as well. He'll 
make his singing debut this 
week in the Connecticut Op- 
era’s production of The Bar- 
ber of Seville. Disgruntled 
taxpayers may have a say on 
the stage too. Weicker’s role 
as chief of police calls for 
him to get a cream pie 
smacked in his face, and the 
opera company ran a con- 
test to find two lucky constit- 
uents to do the honors. Says 
Weicker: “If it expands the 
message of culture around 
the state, it’s well worth it.” 


the singer to cut a 4- 
minute sequence. 

The song’s album, 
Dangerous, will share 
shelf space with an un- 
scheduled __ offering 
from Michael's brother 
Jermaine: the original 
version of Word to the 
Badd!! The song is crit- 
ical of Michael: “Once 
you were made/ You 
changed your shade.” 
§ The words were rewrit- 
= ten for Jermaine’s new 
> album, but radio sta- 
3 tions played bootleg 
copies of the original. 
But don't expect a con- 
tinued family feud. The 
brothers spoke face to face 
recently for the first time in 
eight months. 


aw 
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Advertisement 


RE CHANGING THE COURSE OF RZ 


CATARACT TREATMENT 


Improving On Success No-Stitch Surgery 


day, the small incision evolution in cataract 
treatment has a new variation, a procedure 
known as No-Stitch surgery. 
In No-Stitch surgery, 

an advanced 
“tunnel” 


( ) see 


INCISION 


| hx do you improve on a medical procedure 

that restores clear vision to 1.4 million Amer- 
icans each year and is performed 
without complication over 95% 
of the time? That’s what eye 
surgeons who treat cataracts 
(a clouding of the eye’s natural 
lens) have been asking for years. 
The answer to improving one of 
medicine’s most successful 
procedures...a dvancing Small-incision and No-Stitch cataract 
technology that allows the surgery allow most patients to return 
paenery to tenertormed th h to a normal, active lifestyle almost 
surgery lo De performed (hrough immediately after surgery. This is 
progressively smaller incisions. made possible by a microscopic 
tunnel incision which helps the eye 
to seal itself (see diagram above) 


after surgery. The result...a rapid 
recovery of vision. 


















Tunnel Incision 


Sclera 


£4 f 


Internal pressure 
of the eye creates 
a natural seal. 





Small Incision 
Speeds Recovery 


W' traditional methods of cataract surgery, 
it often took months for patients to see 
their best after surgery. The reason...blurred 
vision caused by the relatively large opening 
needed to remove the cataract in one piece and the 
multiple stitches needed to close this “large” incision. 

However, with improvements in a process 
called phacoemulsification (using ultrasound to 
remove the cataract in small pieces), the cataract 
can be removed through a microscopic incision 
(1/8 inch) about one-fourth the size of that needed 
in traditional surgery. Phacoemulsification, 
coupled with advances in the design of artificial 
lens implants used to restore vision, led to small 
incision cataract surgery —providing patients 
with a more rapid recovery of vision. 


To learn whether small incision or No-Stitch 
cataract treatment is appropriate for you, 


contact any of the institutions and surgeons 
listed on the opposite page. 





incision 
design 
creates a 
small flap 
through 
which the 
entire pro- 
cedure is per- 
formed. This 
flap is designed 
so that the eye’s 
internal pressure 
actually seals the 
incision, eliminating the 
need for stitches in many 
cases. The result? A rapid 
recovery of vision and a swift 
return to the normal activities of 
everyday life. 
















CROSS SECTION 
OF THE HUMAN 
EYE 
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For More Information: To learn more about small incision surgery, No-Stitch surgery and other 
advancements in cataract treatment, call any of the institutions and surgeons listed below. 


ARIZONA 
Sun City/Scottsdale 
THE LEAR EYE CLINIC 
Samuel L. Pallin, M.D., FA.C.S. 


a City (800) 944-5327 (US & AZ) _ 


ottsdale (800) 345-8888 (AZ. ) 
~ CALIFORNIA 


Hosein Mohammadi, M.D., F.A.C.S. 


- 2323 16th Street, Suite 407 
(805) 395-3030 


Robert H. Collier, M.D., RA.C.S. 
Robert E. Fenzl, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
Lynn E. Vaughn, M.D., Ph.D. 
12665 Garden Grove Blvd., # 401 
(800) 34-SIGHT 

Fresno 

VALLEY EYE INSTITUTE 


Frederick A. Richburg, M.D., RA.CS. 


1680 E. Herndon Ave. 

(209) 432-4200 * (800) 339-4894 

La Jolla/Carlsbad 

TOTAL EYE CARE 

Lee T. Nordan, M.D., F.A.C.S. 

Glenn Kawesch, M.D. 

9834 Genesee Ave., #209 

(619) 457-2220 (La Jolla) 

(619) 729-0700 (Carlsbad) 

Los Angeles 

Alan M. Berg, M.D. 

Robert E. Feinfield, M.D. 

Richard L. Kasper, M.D. 

(818) 845-3557 (Burbank) 

(818) 501-3937 (Sherman Oaks) 

COLORADO 

Colorado Springs 

EYE SURGERY CONSULTANTS, LTD. 

— John R. Wright, D.O. 

- 320E. Fontanero, Suite 301 

(719) 634-2001 * (800) 888-3937 

FLORIDA 


Orlando 
_ Wally Philips, M.D. 
1021 E. Robinson Street 
(407) 841-4022 
GEORGIA 
Augusta 
Howard L. Bruckner, M.D. 
909 15th Street 
(404) 722-9601 * (800) 476-5521 
a 


Brunswick 
IMHOFF EYE CENTER 
John E. Imhoff, M.D. 
3215 Shrine Rd., Suite 6 
(912) 267-0565 
' HAWAII 
Honolulu 
FAULKNER INSTITUTEFOR 
EYE CARE AND SURGERY 
nes Faulkner, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
Stephen S. Gee, M.D 
1100 Ward Ave., Suite 1000 
(808) 538-3677 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago/Olympia Fields 
EYE ASSOCIATES 
Herman D. Sloane, M.D. 
19950 Governors Hwy. 
(708) 748-2444 
Marion 
THE MARION EYE CENTER 
Magqboo! Ahmad, M.D. 
Dennis Ryll, M.D. 
John Gillespie, ns D. 
1200 W. De Youn: 
(800) 654-3562 « (300) 344-7058 
INDIANA 
India 


napolis 
EYE SPECIALISTS SURGERY CENTER 
Paul L. Walton, M.D., Director 
1901 N. Meridian Street 
(317) 925-2200 * (800) 433-9766 (IN) 
Merrillville/Winamac 
DESCHAMPS EYE CARE 
E, E. Deschamps, M.D. 
8558 Broadway 
(219) 736-2200 
IOWA/S. DAKOTA 
JONES EYE CLINIC 
Charles E. Jones, M.D. 
Sioux City, [A (800) 334-2015 
Sioux Falls, SD (800) 338-2015 
MICHIGAN 
Dearborn 
THE COBURN CLINIC 
Ronald M. Coburn, M.D. 
Marilynn Sultana, M.D, 
Garrison Place West 
19855 W. Outer Drive 
(313) 561-7310 * (800) 237-3937 


NEVADA 
Las Vegas 
SHEPHERD EYE CENTER 
John Shepherd, M.D. 
3575 Pecos McLeod 
(702) 731-2088 
NEW JERSEY 
Red Bank/Monmouth County 
MID-ATLANTIC EYE CENTER 
Walter J. Kahn, M.D., F.A.C.S 
70 E. Front Street 
(908) 741-0858 
NEW YORK 
New York/Manhattan 
CENTER FOR SPECIALTY CARE 
K. Buol Heslin, M.D., ELC.S. 
50 East 69th St./ 36 East 36th St. 
(212) 689-7676 * (800)333-5359 
OHIO 
Columbus 
MID OHIO EYE CENTER 
Grace Z. Kim, M.D. 
245 Taylor Station Road 
(614) 861-0448 
PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 
PACIFIC CATARACT & LASER INSTITUTE 
Chehalis, WA * Tacoma, WA 
Bellevue, WA * Kennewick, WA 
LaGrande, OR * Lewiston, ID 
(800) 888-9903 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Washington 
SOUTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
EYECENTER 
E. Ronald Salvitti, M.D. 
750 East Beau Street 
(412) 228-2982 « (800) 336-2020 
TEXAS 
Dallas/Ft. Worth 
EYECARE AND SURGERYCENTER 
Wesley K. Herman, M.D. 
Bradford B. Pazandak, M.D. 
5421 La Sierra Drive 
(214) 363-6900 © (800) 451-6565 
San Antonio/Uvalde 
CATARACT INSTITUTE OF SOUTH TEXAS 
Alan D. Baribeau, M.D. 
4025 E. Southeross, Bldg. 4 
(512) 333-0312 * (800) 832-8382 
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Michael Kinsley 


David Duke and 
American Decline 


oO“ mental image of a major nation in decline is Britain. 
And, in retrospect, the British handled their decline pret- 
ty gracefully. In just a couple of generations Britain sank from 
economic and political superpower to second-rank member of 
a second-rank regional bloc. Yet the transformation hap- 
pened without much domestic rancor, despite Britain’s sup- 
posedly bitter class divisions. At worst, the general attitude 
was a certain sullen resignation. At best, there was a jolly, fa- 
talistic insouciance. The Brits almost seemed to enjoy their 
ride down. 

America will not be so lucky. In David Duke, we have seen 
the face of American decline. Of course you can argue about 
whether the United States has entered a long-term decline 
similar to Britain’s. And even if it has, you can argue whether 
politicians of one party or the other have the right formula for 
reversing course. But if decline is America’s destiny, American 
society is not likely to take it as mildly as Britain did. 

America is so much more diverse and so much more con- 
tentious. Americans may be about to discover just how much 
of our ability to get along with one another has depended on 
that spiritual sense of American manifest destiny—and, more 
practically, on a steady rise in the average person’s prosperity. 
For almost two decades now this rise, which Americans take as 
their birthright, has stalled or at least slowed dramatically. Da- 
vid Duke is a political expression of that reality. 

The former Nazi and Ku Klux Klan Grand Wizard ran for 
Governor of Louisiana in a campaign based on an open appeal 
to white people who feel they are being cheated of their Amer- 
ican birthright by blacks, immigrants, liberals, New Yorkers 
and similar bogeys. 

The message is enticing because people are frightened 
about their standard of living. Yet whatever you may think 
about affirmative action, immigration and other “hot button” 





issues, economic stagnation is far more responsible than these 
controversial social policies for the sense of shrinking oppor- 
tunity off which the David Dukes feed. When the pie isn’t 
growing, people become more obsessed with their slice. 

America is not homogeneous. We have no ethnic or reli- 
gious bonds to unite us. We are proud of having built a work- 
ing nation out of so many disparate parts, and proud of the tol- 
erance that has made that possible. But was ever increasing 
prosperity the crucial glue? It’s casy to welcome newcomers to 
the party when the banquet table is overflowing. It’s easy to 
settle disagreements by splitting the difference if there’s plen- 
ty to go around. In bad times hospitality shrivels and disagree- 
ments fester. 

Firm class divisions may actually have helped Britain 
weather its decline. They made for social stability. By contrast, 
America’s social stability came from opportunity. Our “class- 
lessness,” as many observers have noted throughout the years, 
has always rested on the possibility of self-improvement. With 
unlimited opportunity, no one ever needed to feel stuck in his 
or her place. 

The first time people worried that this special American 
dispensation might be ending was a century ago, with the end 
of Western expansion. The West was America’s social safety 
valve. American philosopher Henry George went even fur- 
ther. In his famous book Progress and Poverty (1879), he wrote 


- that the empty West was responsible for America’s egalitarian 


and optimistic spirit. “The child of the people, as he grows to 
manhood in Europe, finds all the best seats at the banquet of 
life marked ‘taken.’ ” Freedom from such limitations, George 
believed, could explain “all that we are proud of in the Ameri- 
can character.” But this gift was imperiled, he predicted, now 
that “our advance has reached the Pacific.” 

Henry George was wrong. Geography ran out but prosper- 
ity didn’t. America remained the land of opportunity. But he 
was right that America’s sense of itself as a nation is wrapped 
up in the promise of ever rising prosperity in a way that is not 
true of other nations. The closing off of the West didn’t shut 
the social safety valve, but a long period of stagnation might. 
Geographical claustrophobia didn’t pervert the American 
character, but economic claustrophobia could do so. 

The current wave of “declinism” got its start with Paul 
Kennedy’s 1988 best seller, The Rise and Fall of the Great Pow- 
ers. That book posed a conundrum: a nation’s military 
strength rests on its economic strength, but economic strength 
tends to wither when a nation devotes too many resources to 
the military. “Imperial overstretch,” Kennedy called it. 

The world has changed since 1987, and the danger of the 
United States bankrupting itself through military overexten- 
sion seems a lot slimmer. Furthermore, the thought of losing 
our status as a military “great power” with defense commit- 
ments all over the world does not traumatize most Americans, 
I suspect. What does traumatize Americans is the thought of 
economic stagnation as a permanent condition. 

But there’s another conundrum: the politics of decline 
produce exactly the wrong formula for reversing the econom- 
ics of decline. The result: as decline becomes more evident, it 
also becomes harder to correct. We need politicians who can 
persuade the voters to make short-term sacrifice for long-term 
gain, and small personal sacrifices for the good of society as a 
whole. Yet the more people suffer from economic claustro- 
phobia, the less amenable they are to such an appeal. Instead, 
they listen to David Duke, who tells them that Others are 
stealing their life-style. 

It’s an oddity of today’s populist rage that it is directed at 
Washington rather than the more traditional target of Wall 
Street. That could change, and the editors of the Wall Street 
Journal are fools to be so gleeful. If the general sense of a na- 
tion in decline is not reversed, there will be plenty more David 
Dukes in America’s future, looking for fresh scapegoats. = 
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The year was ending. 
c 
The night was just beginning, 
3 = 
And the martini made 
the moment last forever. 


It was a new age And a time when, no matter what the attire, the 
The Twenties were roaring in. The sorrows of martini was considered the perfect accessory. A 
World War I forgotten, pleasure was paramount, jo) perfect blend of London Dry Gin and French ver- 
was rampant. And in this time of unbridled opti mouth. Shaken or stirred, but never compromised. 
mism, the holidays were even more festive. — It was the cocktail that perfectly 








Couples danced the night away to epitomized the times, Romantic. Gen- 


Fi] 





Z 4 
40-piece orchestras in ballrooms uine. Distinct. Like all truly great 
that were truly grand, or in swank things from the past, the mar- 


nightclubs to the radical new tint is back. And with it, the 


sound of jazz. | martini gin, 


It was atime when every || WwW Gilbey’. Back in style. Just 


gentleman wore a tuxedo and like the people of style who 


drink it. 


every gown was one of a kind. 

















Its the ugly truth. Plaque will cause four out of five Americans to develop 
gingivitis or other gum discase. So people who care about their health are turning 
to the INTERPLAK*® Home Plaque Removal Instrument, from Bausch & Lomb. 

It'll help you do everything humanly possible to protect yourself from the plaque 
that causes gum disease. In fact, the INTERPLAK instrument will actually embrace 





the unique contours of your tecth and gums, to clean them nearly plaque free every time you brush. 
With gentle bristles that rotate 4200 times a minute and reverse direction 46 times a second. No 


other toothbrush works quite like it. That's why INTERPLAK is the . 
brand dental professionals recommend most. So care for your mouth INTE 
with the INTERPLAK instrument. It works. Beautifully. ee ae ae Bi 
INTERPLAK® is the registered trademark of Bausch & Lomb Oral Care Division. ©1991 Bausch & Lomb Oral Care Division, 36 USC 380 BAUSCH ADA 
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1983 “From the road to the roof it’s laced with intriguing tidbits and thoughtful touches.” 
Car and Driver 
198 4 “The new front-drive Camry 4-door sedan offers comfort, quality, and interior space in 
generous portions.” Motor Trend 


1985 “Most trouble-free new car in America’’* [_D. Power and Associates 


1986 “Best Buy” Consumers Digest 


1987 “Tf the world’s auto manufacturers were only allowed to build one car to satisfy the needs of 
all car buyers everywhere, the Camry would be the logical choice:’ Motor Trend 


1988 “The Camry is everything a family car should be’ Car and Driver 
1989 “Family Car of the Year.” Family Circle Magazine 
1990 “Most trouble-free compact car in America three years in a row.”* ._D. Power and Associates 


199] “Ranked in J.D. Power and Associates Top Ten models in Initial Quality.”* 
J.D. Power and Associates 


1992. WE JUST COULDN’T LEAVE WELL ENOUGH ALONE. 


THE ALL-NEW 1992 CAMRY 





ant Asa 1, 188190 and pd 1967 Initial 
reported problems during the first 90 days of ownership. Call 
Moe oA a ee Te Na hasLic bate Up! OA 
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